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PREFACE. 



Most persons, who take an interest in 
the subject, will be inclined to look favour- 
ably on any attempt to advance our 
National Psalmody. The chief evil of the 
present system consists in persons attempt- 
ing to perform what they have never 
learnt, and do not understands The re- 
medy for this evil is to afford the necessary 
instruction ; and this can be done in no 
way so effectually as by making it a part 
of education in our Schools. How much 
instruction is necessary is a matter of 
opinion, which will vary according to dif- 
ferent tastes and circumstances. A know- 
ledge of Notes and Rests, and of the dif- 
ferent kinds of simple Time, seems indis- 
pensable ; and this, little as it is, will prove 
of extensive benefit. The object of this 
little work is to supply this knowledge in 
a form which children may learn and un- 
derstand. To those who suppose that 
there will be great difficulty in teaching 
children to use and understand this Cate- 
chism I can answer, that a ?a\t VxvA V^.'s* 



]iroved the coMtrnry. Moreover, the ad- 
vantage! arising from its use have been 
found great and manifold. To those who 
complain that it does not go far enough, 
I may promise a Second Part to supply 
this defect, should the present attempt 
seem to succeed. Considering for whose 
hands the work is intended, it seems neces- 
sary to present it in a form as simple and 
concise as is consistent with utility. Chil- 
dren who can read will be able to compre- 
hend the drift of these rules, and to apply 
them, with very little assistance ; such as- 
sistance as may be afforded by any school- 
master or schoolmistress of ordmary in- 
dustry and intellect. The teacher of sing- 
ing will then 6nd his labours light, and the 
result satisfactory. 

Kidlington, Aug. 10, 1831. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Q. What is Psalmody ? 

A, The art of singing Psalms. 

Q. What is the use oj singing Psalms ? 

A, To give praise and glory to God. 

Qjf Where are we to sing Psalms ? 

A. The best place of all is the Lord's 
house, for there we meet together expressly 
to praise and glorify God. 

Q. Who are to sing Psalms in the Lord's 
house P 

A, All the congregation assembled. 

Q. What is the reason theft that so few 
persons Join in singing Psalms f 

A. I suppose partly because few persons 
know how to sing, and partly because the 
singers choose strange and difficult tunes. 

Q. But are not the difflcuU tunes always 
the best music ? 

A, By no means; some of the most 
simple and easy tunes " are beautiful music, 
and well suited for hymns of pious praise 
and thanksgiving. 

* I recommend Miller's Selection, as affording a 
specimen of simple tunes. 



Q, Then lehy do the singers choose hard 
and uncommon tunes f 

A. I believe they wish to please and 
surprise the rest of the congregation, for- 
getting it is to God we eing Fsalms, and 
not to one another. 

Q. HtivD shall lue persuade the singers 
to use tunes better suited to the purpose ? 

A. By reminding them of the ApostleV 
precept, " Let all things be done unto edi- 
fying';" and by shewing them how much 
more beautiful as well as more edifying is a 
loud hymn of praise by a whole congrega- 
tion, than a curious song by a few voices. 

Q. But if the congregation do not under- 
stand music, voilt they be able to join even 
in easy tunes f 

A. A simple tune is soon learnt by the 
ear, and we may join in it without much 
knowledge of Psalmody ; but certainly 
some instruction in music would help us 
greatly, and would enable us to take our 
part in the singing with ease, pleasure, and 
edification. 

Q. If here can we obtain the necessary 
instruction ? 

A. I hope to find what I want for the 
purpose in this little Catechism, which is 
called. Help to the Knowledge and Prac- 
tice of Psalmody. 

b t Cor. xiv. 2R. 



TIIK rsK OK XOTt;;>. 

Qj How do you ea-prcss iriusical sounds 
ifi xi^riting F 

A. By certain marks or figures ' called 
notes. 

Q. IV/iat IS incant by the length of a 
sound ? 

A. A sound is called longer or shorter, 
according as it is held or continued a 
longer or a shorter time. 

Q. How do you mark the different length 
of musical sounds ? 

A. By notes of a different form or make. 

Q. What do you understand by high and 
low sounds? 

A. Sounds are called higher or lower 
according as they are more or less shrill 
and sharp. 

Q. How are high and low sounds dis^ 
iinguished in writing ? 

A, By placing the notes which stand for 
any sounds higher or lower on certain 
lines and spaces, called the stave. (Fig. 6.) 

THE XAMKS OF THE NOTES, AND THEIR 

FORM. 

Q. You said^ there are different notes to 
mark the different length of sounds; what 
are their names f 

A, The names of the notes most used in 
Psalmody are, scmibreve, minim, evoVOcveV^ 
and quaver. 



Q. Which is the longest of these notes f 

A. A semibreve is the longest Dote, and 
is twice as long as a minim ; a minim is 
twice as long as a crotchet \ and a crotchet is 
twice as long as a quaver. Or, in other 
words, a semibreve is equal to two mi- 
nims, or four crotchets, or eight quavers. 

Q. Hovi are these notes written ? 

A. The semibreve is a round open mark, 
like a letter O when placed on its side. 
(Fig. 1.) The minim has the same round 
open mark, called the head, with a line or 
stem drawn either up or down. (Fig. S.) 
The crotchet has a round black head with 
a stem. (Fig. 3.) The quaver has a round 
black head with a stem, and a sloping line 
at the end of the stem'. (Fig. 4.) 

Q. When two or more quavers come to- 
gether, are they not sometimes jmned? 

A. Yes, they are sometimes joined, or, 
as it is called, tied, by a line drawn through 
the end of the stems. (Fig, 5.) 

THK STAVE. 

Q. You said, that to express high or low 
sounds, the notes are written on certain 
lines and spaces called the stave; how are 
these lines drawn ? 

A. They are drawn across the paper at 
equal distances from each other, (Fig. 6.) 

' The scholar should be taught to form these 



Q. Of hone many lines and spaces does 
the stave consist f 

A. The Btave consists of five lines and 
four spaces ; the lowest is called the first, 
the next above the second, and so on. 

Q. How are the notes written on the 
stave f 

A. The heads of the notes are written 
either upon the hnes of the stave, or in the 
spaces hetween the lines : and the higher a 
note js placed on the stave, the higher 
is the sound it stands for or expresses. 
(Fie- 7.) 

Q. But are there no notes higher or 
lower than the stave f 

A. Yes, and when these occur we add 
short lines for the occasion, either above or 
below the stave, as the case may require. 
They are called ledger lines. (Fig. 8.) 

THE BEST, DOT, PAUSE, SLtTJI, AND TBIPLET. 

Q. Wlial is a rest in music f 

A. A rest takes the place of a note, and 
denotes silence. 

Q. Hole mavy rests are there ? 

A. There are as many rests as there are 
notes, and they are called after the notes, 
semi breve-rest, minim -rest, crotchet-rest, 
and quaver-rest. 

Q.. Explain the effect of these rests. 

A. When I meet with the semibreve- 
rest, I stop as long time as \ s\\Q\iV4 ^^aXo 
ii scmibievc : and so of tV\e o\.\\cv . 
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Q. Haw are these rests writ/en ? 
A* A semibreve-rest is a small mark 
placed under some line of the stave. A 
minim-rest is the same mark placed ocer 
some line of the stave. A crotchet-rest is a 
crook to the right of a thin upright line. 
A quaver-rest is a crook to the left. (See 
Fig. 9.) 

Q, What does a dot signify when placed 
after a note or rest f 

A. \X signifies that the note or rest 
which goes before must be held half as long 
again as the usual time : thus a dotted 
semibreve or a dotted semibreve-rest must 
be held as long as a semibreve and a half : 
and so of the others. (Fig. 10.) 
Q.. What is a pause ? 
A, A pause is a curved line with a dot 
placed over one note or rest, to signify 
that the note or rest may be held longer 
than the usual time, (Fig, 11.) 
ft. What is a slur f 

A, A slur is a curved line placed over 
two or more notes, and shews that they all 
go to one syllable. (Fig. 12.) When 
placed over two notes on the same line or 
space, it is called a tie or bind. (Fig. IS.) 

Q. We sometimes Ji7id thejigure 3 with a 
curved lifie placed over three notes; what 
does this mean f 

A, The figure 3 when put over three 
notes with a curved line signifies that 
these three notes are to be pcr^oxTcvtA \^ 



I] 

the tune of two such notes. It is called a 
triplet. (Fig. 14.) 

TIME. 

Q. What are bars in music f 

A. Bars are single fine lines drawn across 
the stave. (Fig. 15.) 

Q. What is the use of bars ? 

A, To divide a tune into small and equal 
parts, called measures. The notes and 
rests between any two bars make up a 
measure, and are said to be contained in 
the bar. (Fig. 15.) 

Q. How many kinds of time are there in 
music ? 

A* 'JVo : common time, and triple time. 

Q. How is common time marked f 

A. By the letter C placed at the begin- 
ning of the tune, which signifies that there 
is the value of one semibreve or four 
crotchets in each bar. 

Q. How is triple time marked 9 

A. By the figures 2 placed at the be- 
ginning of the tune, which signify that 
there is the value of three minims in each 
bar. 

Q. What is the double bar f 

A. The double bar is made by drawing 
two lines across the stave ; and it divides a 
tune into parts called strains. (See Fig. 17.) 
The notes and rests between any two 
double bars make up a strain. 



Q. When a double bar has dots on either 
side, what do they teach us f 

A, They teach us that the strain on the 
(lotted side is to be repeated. (See Fig. 17.) 

METHOD OF KEEPING TIME. 

Q. What is meant by keeping lime f 

A. To keep time is to hold every note 
so correctly, that each measure in a tune 
may be of equal length. 

Q. By what method do you keep time f 

A. By beating with the hand or foot a 
certain number in each bar; so as to 
mark the beginning and end of each 
measure. 

Q. How many do you beat in each bar 
in common time? 

A. In common time when marked with 
the letter C I beat four in each bar ; so 
that I give four beats on a semibreve, two 
on a minim, one on a crotchet) and one on 
two quavers. 

Q. How many do you beat in each bar 
in triple time f 

A. In triple time I beat three in each 
bar : so that, when the time is marked with 
the figures ^i I give two beats on a semi- 
breve, one on a minim, one on two crotchets 
or four quavers. 

Q. Explain your method of beating 
lime. ( °rr th r Inrt pBj]T ) 

A. When it is required to beat four in 
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a bar, the first beat is made by putting 
the hand duwn ; the second by passing the 
hand to the left ; the third by passing it 
as much to the right; the last by raising 
it up. When we beat three in a bar, the 
third of those beats is omitted ''. (See Fig. 
15. and 16.) 

Q. Do you always begin a tune with the 
firsX beat ? 

A, Never, except the tune begins with a 
complete measure, which very often is not 
the case. 

Q. Which beat do you begin with when 
the tune does not begin with a complete 
measttre ? 

A. In common time, when I find at the 
beginning the value of three crotchets, I 
begin with the second beat; when two 
crotchets, I begin with the third ; when 
one only, I begin with the last. In triple 
time, when there is the value of two 
minims, I begin with the second beat; when 
one minim, Ibegiti with the last. Or, as a 
general rule, I neglect the leading notes, 
and begin to beat at the first complete 
measure. (See Fig. 17.) 

Q, How do you beat when you meet with 
rests ? 

A, I beat on a rest in the same way that 
I would on a note of equal value. (See 
Fig. 17.) 

^ This may be performed in & WVe \AM\nM -wiVV 



Ci. Does Ihe doulle bar affeit the beat- 

"a. No; t\ie double bar is not intendwl 
to mark time, and therefore no notice is 
taken of it in beating time. {See Fig. IT) 
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■ To offec praise and adoration to the Most High, is not only meet and right, 
in fact a very prominent and important pare of public worship. It is an ex( 
enjoined by the highest possible authority. Under the Old Testament econon 
earth and all people, Frmcps and aU Judges of the earth : both young men a 
men and children were commanded to praise the name of the Lord ; and under 
of the Gtospel the command is renewed and perpetuated. 

John, the Prophet of the New Testament Church, says, " A voice came o\ 
saying, Praise our Gk>d all ye his servants, and ye that fear him, both small e 
response to which was so inmiediate — so overwhelming to the apprehension 
Apostle, that it sounded to him as the voice of many waters, and as the voice c 
ings, and yet so clear and distinct, that he was able to mark the very expressiox 
Alleluia. The obedience to the command was as tmiversally as promptly re 
voice of that great multitude of the servants of Qod was silent. All in the heave 
whatever rank, or the varied nature of their capabilities — all, both small and gr< 
glowing song of praise to the Almighty. 

In thus universally and promptly, responding to the Divine command she 
on earth imitate the Church in heaven — ^for it is most manifest that Congregat 
Divine and permanent ordinance, and that the Church in its present militant st 
a Ituo just as the innumerable company of angels and the spirits of just men n 
in it as their life. Holy love and holy music, constitute the felicity of the 1 
the one being the grand sooroe, the other the sublime egression of celestial 

"What know we of the bliss obore, 
But that they sing and that they lore." 

And it is very clear, firom abundant testimony given by the early Church hisk 
by heathen writers, that it was the practice of all the primitive Christians, to 
praises with their supplications in the public worship. But never in the histor 
did the command, " Let all men praise the Lord," meet with so general a respon 
of the Beformation, when the praise song was universal and heartfelt, 
and identity in a common song, almost realizing the strains of the Church trium] 

** The singing of Psabns," says Bishop Jewell, " did quickly spread ; not oi 

City, but the neighbouring places, sometimes at St. Paul's Cross — six thoii&Qxv< 

together." In Hawkins' History of Music, it \a atateOi >i)a».\. ** >iXvvi Xah^'^ S& ^s 

reach of some persona living, when Psalmody waa coTi«vSietei^ «» «* ^<?cs;^!^S» 

a passenger on a Sunday, going from St. Pa\i\.*a to A\Qlsbi^.«,'WW^^'^'^*^'^^ 



coDcurrcDce of lip and soul in the pablio thankBgivings. 

What i.s wanting in oar religions assemblies is a return to this nniversal partioipation in the pabGe 
thankH^ving senrices, which shall fill the House of Qod. with harmony, from toneftil and rcgoicmg 
wornhippers. To accomplish this, how much of habitual and listless indifference, of fastidioai 
tiinitlity, and of fancied incapacity have to be oyeroome — so that there shall not only be a more 
general recognition of, but also a practical regard paid to, the Duty of singing the praiaea of God. 

The praise hymn of the sanctuary belonging wholly — ^nay, ezelusiyety to the oongregaticn, 
adniit» all — yea, invites all to participate in its multiplied associations. In thia servioe of song 
tho whole congregation assembling together in one place— every voice contributing its than-' 
with one consent are to glorify Gk>d, by showing forth his most worthy praise. 

To attend a place of worship without an intention, or at best with an optional design, to give 
audible expression to the thanksgiving services therein instituted, is equally unbeooming withaa 
altogether abstinence. It has been well observed that they who neglect or trifle with the 
Psalmody of tho house of the Lord, withhold from Gk>d the praise due unto his holy name, and 
deprive thenoselves of much spiritual enjoyment — ^their negligence incapacitating them from 
joining in the only appointed mode of expressing the highest state of spiritual exultation. 

Kotwitlistanding the praise song as already stated, constitutes an essential part of Divine wor- 
ship, " there is by no moans," says Mr. Binney,* "what there ought to be of deep impression of 
its spiritual importance or sense of its obligation as a duty. Many habitually decline it. Instead 
of the high praises of God being universally in the mouths of his people, the closed lips and silent 
tongues of the great mass of professed worshippers, indicate an almost total apathy and indiffer- 
ence in these services." 

'* In former times, more generally perhaps than now, the vulgarity of singers, the shameless 
abandonment of this part of public worship to the chapter of chances, as if anythii^ would do for 
itf as if it was of no consequence to the people, so long as they had their preaching, whether 
God has praise, — that, while the one was to them as music, it was no matter if to TTim the other 
was a mockery, — this led, by way of natural consequence, to many sad and painfiil results, some 
of which are amongst us still. Hence it was, and it could not but be, the identification of good 
singing vnth great noise, — all that was extravagant, vicious, vulgar, Jlne ; — ^hence light, loud, 
irreverent tunes; the most absurd and unnecessary repeats, causing, sometimes, ridiculous or 
profane division of sentences ; — ^the absence of all adaptation of the mode of singing to what was 
sung ; — the most marked and monstrous inappropriateness between the tune and the hynm, the 
melody and the meaning;— and the actuai non-perception qf these thingt from ignorance and 
habit, or the faint dream of them only here and there. The mass of the people, nurtured and 
l>rott^ht up in such an element, not knowing better from private advantages and culture or 
public, "loved to have it so," and sympathizing with the singers as the "thundering legion," 
delighted in their boisterous exhibitions, and eigoyed their rude effects. It is of no use saying 
that bad singing may not have interfered vnth good people's piety : — ^that, while it was " pleasant" 
to thoir undiserniug senses, it may have been profitable too, to their happy souls, by being 
blessed of God to such a result. Repulsive exhibitions of truth — ^forms of thought and modes of 
illustration, wliith might have bred disgust, and driven away from the predncts of the Church — 
have been overruled by Divine mercy for good; but we want in Qod'a worship, not what He will 
override for the good of acme, but what He will bless to the benefit of manyt and accept as the 
reasonable service of ALL. 



* Vide an excellent Tract, "The Service of Song.** 
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The lamentable apathy and neglect that so generally prevails with reference to 
^ singing, must have an originating cause — some very serious obstacles somehow a: 

a exist. In addition to, the culpable inattention to and mistaken views of, the claims 

II the praise celebrations of the sanctuary, mQ,y it not have arisen from the fact tl 

portion of the so called Psalm Tones, now in use, are totally wanting in those exc 
which obtained for the Lutheran Chorale, the favourable regard and practical ado{ 
Beformed Churches. Let tunes such as Luther and other masters, of melody, 
adopted, have place and voice given to them in cor congregational psalm oelebral 
people will generally, as then, unite in making "sweet melody unto the Lord." 
'^ than probable that this prevailing neglect has arisen chiefly on account of the elei 
extensive range of most of the tunes simg by the ohoir, reaching greatly beyonc 
^ most men's voices, together wfth an idea that it requires much study and prac 
^ sufficient ability to unite with propriety in the public praise-song. 

To obviate to some extent the causes which have led to this contravention of a Div 
ordinance, we have provided in the Hymn Chorale Book, which is published as a 
t these " Studies," a collection of the genuine Chorale and standard Fsakn Tune, 

* grandly simple style of harmony, and of very easy performance ; and, with referent 

that it requires considerable musical skill and proficiency for the exercise, 
of which is supposed to be so very difficult, it need only be said that no excus 
groundless and untenable. That some effort is necessary to enable a person with 
sure to sing the Psalm tune, is most readily admitted. But an exemption from tl 
join in these solemn and jubilant exercises, can be pleaded by none who are no 
mute. In some cases the plea for this neglect of Christian duty, may be a want 
dowment — an inability to produce or to discriminate musical sounds. But gran 
defects in the ear and the voice may, in some few oases, be justly pleaded, thi 
being common, and where they do exist, it arises rather from neglect 
than natural infirmity. Yet even under such circumstances, unless there is 
city, ample encouragement for exertion is afforded by the common Psalmody, 
acquiring sufficient ability to unite in the songs of Zion, is as general as it is libc 
would be well if the conviction of inability were sufficiently powerful to excite t 
it as a reason for withholding their co-operation in the general thanksgiving, to 
improve by practice the gift that is in them. To him that hath shall be given, is 
cable to singing as to other things. A knowledge of the common rudiments of Psi 
most easily acquired, and therefore the excuses pleaded are the less admiasable. 

While God is graciously pleased to accept the meanest musical skill engage< 
He does not exempt any from the obligation to praise Him to the utmost of theii 

To accompany with propriety, truth, and correctness, the Psalm Tune, den 
but comparatively little previous time and exertion ; and what attention it does 
be cheerfully and sorupulously rendered. Let all who are doubtful of their 
themselves together, and learn that they may become capable. 

Although we have intimated that to unite in the melody of the Psalm song 
ordinary amount of attention "and practice, these remarks must not be undors 
reference to karmonjf singing. Any person who undertakes the important 
position of a harmony singer, is bound to expend time and labour in the acquisitio 
amount of theoretical and practical proficiency, to enable him with propriety anc 
take his part in the choral harmonies of the Church ; and lest his memory fa 
compel him to an extemporaneous effort, which is highly excc^\Mi\\si5c}ift,V«i>S&>ai' 
himself with a fair and accurate copy of ■wV\a\i\L© aXXe^Ta5\a\.o"ftwss^x^^sv^«^: 
barmonio identity there should be allowed "but on© Teco^av&^^"^Q^^ ^^^^ 
congregation. 
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These distinctions of musioal sotind may be reduced to three — Fobcb, TncB, and Tinr x. Soery 
ear can determine whether a sound be loud or soft, and therefore all can appreciate emphcuit 
and expression in music. Tim refers to the rate of Movement in which musical sounds are 
uttered — all can readily distinguish between slow and fast singing. With reference to the last 
of these distinctions, Tukx— every human being whose faculty of hearing is unimpaired, can 
distinguish between the hearty laugh and the plaintive cry. The former is produced principaUj 
by the repetition in quick succession, of two sounds, which differ j&om each other a single tone, 
while the cry is produced by a similar utterance of two sounds, differing but a halftone. Let any 
individual attempt to call another with any energy^ and at once the voice glides up to an Bighth, 
or to the commencement of another Octave ; while a common call will produce the change of a 
Sixth. In the frequent occurrence of if awning, the voice descends an Octave. In like manner, a 
cough may be accurately expressed by musical intervals. A question in ordinary conversation, 
can scarcely be asked without the use of that change of tone, which in musical science is called a 
Fifth, Sixth, or Eighth. And it is the perception of this on the part of the person interrogated, 
that enables him to determine that an answer is required. If a person could i>ossibly hold con- 
versation for any very great length of time, in a succession of Monotones, (sounds of exactly the 
same pitch,) every person hearing it, would instantly and painfUly be sensible of its utter absur- 
dity. All, therefore, who can perceive these distinctions in musical sounds, have an ear formusio, 
and this faculty of recognizing sounds, may be cultivated almost indefinitely. 

So also all persons who can sx>eak at all, are endowed with a voice capaUe of giving distinot 
utterance to the soimds necessary to the Psalm Song. 

In common conversation, persons almost invariably glide through the whole musical Qamui, It 
is just as natural for persons to raise or lower their voice— to retard or quicken their speech, and 
to produce aU the usual variations of tone, as it is for them to speak at all. While it must be 
admitted that some persons have a greater aptness for the vocal art than others, there is not a 
voice, however stubborn, which may not be rendered sufficiently pliant to perform, with accuracy, 
the If otes of the Diatonic or Natural scale. The Professors in the Boyal Academy of Music, 
state, " That of aU the pupils under their care, amounting to several thousands, they have never 
yet found the individual destitute of the power necessary for learning music." 

The fact of there having been given by Gk>d, so many positive injunctions to all intelligent 
creatures, to unite in praising his great and glorious name, and the possession of the power to do 
it — wliieh witli the exception already named, is conferred upon the whole human family, it is most 
olnnous that it is a duty imperatively binding upon all, to cultivate and use their endowments, in 
acquiring such a correct knowledge of musical sounds, as may enable them to join in the Congre- 
gati<iniil praise song. 

Dr. Eudgp, in an excellent Sermon on Psalmody, observes, "As all should sing — ^the duty being 
obligatory and binding on all — the tunes should be plain and simple, and in these all should per- 
fect themselves as much as they can. They should meet at some early hour before service, or 
previously in the week, for practice, and this course ought invariably to be followed by those who 
desire to discharge the duty of singing in the house of Gk)d, in a right spirit and proper manner. 
If hU were thus to unite and join, as with one voice, it would give far more the image of what takes 
place daily and hourly in the courts above, than any thing to be met with in musical assemblies on 
earth." 

To render the performance of this duty facile and pleasant is the object of the present Manual. 
/ T/jo jjrj/ici'ples and rules herein, given, will he found to possess, what ia XMeVy to be tnat with in 
c/f-znontarj- works of this kind~an utter absence of all needless and ^fifficralLt tftc\flsie«5i^%v— -^^a^ 
ai^ i^Ao s^une time, its illustrationa and explanations, are so ample and c\ei«, t\ka.\.'YQ. ■ao\>o^Stol 
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instruction, is there so simple and yet eflBcient developement of the theory of t] 
Chorale — and the means of giving expression to all its rich, flowing, and v 

Like most other treatises of a similar character, these "Studies" do not d 
creations or discoveries ; yet at the same time they will, by persons conyersant 
be regarded as possessing a distinotiveness of feature peculiar to themselves. 

Properly to secure its proposed end, a design so general, was found to presei 
of considerations, each equally paramount and claim-worthy. It will therefore 
within so limited a course as these few pages permitted, we have been unde 
confining ourselves to the plain and inseparable canons of Musical Practice; and 
these into the smallest possible compass. So that what may be considered absolu 
to the accomplishment of its object, has found a place herein. 

From I. to XXYI. inclusive, of these " Studies,'* is occupied by matter essei 
by the student before entering the class. XXVII. to XXXII. exhibit a plan of p 
remaining studies are devoted to an exposition of .the principles on which the 
its correct performance are based. The system advocated is one formed o 
tinguishing feature being that of teaching pictorially by the Old Notation, 
assumed to be impossible. * 

We make no allusion to the use of figures, it being of ancient, as indeed of cc 
farther than to observe, that their direct adaptation to Musical 19'otation i 
method, as well as their marking the place of the Diatonic Semitones renders th 
in their employment. If we shall be found by such means as these to have 
senting but the broad outline, or the mere glimpsing, yet dear and indicative, oi 
may contribute to dispel the more than Cimmerian darkness which has so Ion 
end for which we have laboured will not be entirely unattained. 

Perhaps we may be allowed to subjoin^ that Congregational Singing ought a] 
pendently conducted, that is, there should be no reliance by the Congregation c 
that where an Organ is used, it should be remembered that it is not for the pui 
tune, but for the sake of its sustaining power or support and the additional ricl 
of sound thus obtained. Hence it should always be played plain, and never 
dominate above the voice. 

A judicious organist will invairiably suit the power of the instrument to the v( 
has to accompany. All fanciful combinations of its difi^rent stops during the 
deprecated as vicious, and no change farther than that of increasing or lessen! 
according to the expression required, should for a moment be submitted to. 

By these studies and the often practice of the tunes given in the Hymi 
the least instructed student in musical science, may be able in a very short time, 
gent part in the swelling tides of harmony poured forth in the full bursts of prais 
congregation. 

And who, that has any sympathy with the saints in bKss, and who, that dee 
their joy, would forego the delight and pleasure thus afforded, by now learmi 
that holy art, and joining in the inspiring theme, which fills seraphs and rans< 
rapture. " Methinks," said Biohard Baxter, " when we are sin^^ 1\^^ '^-fwa^ 
assemblies, with joyful and fervent spirits, I'hav© t\ie\vo'^e>%\.i.at^^»a^» cS.\is&w 
J eonld almoBt wish that our voices "were \ou3l euou^ Vi xewSa. ^Jsstwwga 
heaven itself." 



time and effort you may have to make, in acquiring the requisite knowledge of Psalmody, to 
enable you to realize this felicity. To those to whom this exercise is familiar, and who by cnltiya- 
tion have already attained — and are thus capable of instrocting others, we would most earnestly 
appeal — ^let your acquirements and active example, present a stimulus to others, that they may be 
encouraged to give due attention, and earnestly apply themselves, to the study and practice of 
Psalmody. 

Chbistiait Pabtobs — Be it yours to shew onto Gk>d's people, the sin and guilt of those who 

"reftue to sing.** 

And to rouse the slothful and the negligent, to the uplifting of their voices in swelling the general 
and rapturous songs of praise. The position you occupy, the intelligenoe and influence you pos- 
sess, will give weight to your example and precept. You may do much in effecting a reforma- 
tion in the praise worship of the Lord's house, by stirring up the people of your respective 
charges, to a sedulous and hearty attention to the practice of Congregational singing. Recom- 
mend them to meet once a week, for improvement in these exercises — and with your sanction to 
these objects give your hearty co-operation with the intelHgent and pious of your congregations, 
who do not esteem it a vain thing to praise the Lord. Organize the talents, and direct the efforts 
of your people, in acquiring this knowledge. If possessed of the requisite skill in musical science, 
be yourselves the leaders of these Congregational classes ; and where this would be impracticable, 
depute some competent person to supply for you this lack of service. 

Teachers of Daily akd Sabbath Schools, let the children under your care, be trained up to 
praise the Lord. In Germany and in Prussia, every child is taught perfectly to sing, as well as to 
read, and Martin Luther, than whom none have been in modem days, more efficient patrons of 
sacred music, says, " Youth must always be accustomed to this art, for it makes men kind and 
virtuous." Thus singing may become an important agent in training the youthfiil mind in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord — ^bringing it, in its very earUest dawnings, into harmony 
with all that is truthful and loving — and be the foundation of an after-life of holiness and joy. 

Almost every practical difficulty in the way of Psalmodic reformation, in many Congregations, 
may be most easily removed, by commencing with the children of the Day and Sabbath Schools. 

And ye CHBisTiAif PABBirrB, to whom Gk>d has given the high trust of training the souls of 
your offspring for the skies, bring these little ones while yet they scarcely lisp, and teach their 
infant lips to sing " Hosanna." In no place does sacred music exert a more deUghtfhl and bene- 
ficial influenco, than in the famUjf circle, where whUe 

" They chant their artless notes in simple guise 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim." 

It is thus that the sweet incense of praise will be made to ascend to Qod, from the altar of 
every sanctuary, household, and heart. 



January 1, 1850. 
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STUDIES IN CONGIEEGATIONAL SING] 



I.— OF MUSICAL SOUNDS. 

Sound is to the ear what light is to the eye, one of tl 
gratifications that seem elemental to a human existence. 



There are sounds however that do not 
" xnmister delight," so that sound itself 
is divided into several orders. 



The highest order of 
comprehended under the 



Music is the science or knowledge of harmonical soim 

Of these sounds it is discovered that are designated by the fir 
only seven arejprtwkwy, and all the rest 
at whatever altitude or depth they may 
be uttered, are but repetitions of these. 

This Natural Series of Seven Sounds 



of the alphabet, not folio 
but arranged or inverte< 
0. D. E. F. a. A. B. 
however now distinguish 



II.— OF MUSICAL NOTATION. 

Music, Uke all other science, requires an easily recogni 
versaUy understood language, in which it may be recoi 
which to convey itself distinctly and intelligibly to the co 
And as the elements of all language consist of arbitrar 
which when selected and thrown into different forms conv 
ideas; so Music hath its language or alphabet of arbitrary 
constitute what is termed Musical Notation. 

By Notation we understand also the art of writing d( 
Sounds according to this recognized standard, so that ai 
acquainted with its Types shall be easily able to read 
these Types in Sound. Sounds so written are termed 
Note being the mark or sign of a Sound. 

But as sound in itself has no definite education, which would 
duration, and may be uttered quickly or 
prolonged at the will of the individual, 
it is requisite that these Notes should be 
of several shapes or forms, and that 
their relative value should be accurately 
determined and established. 

As these Studies however do not pro- 
fess to extend their observations farther 
than the structure of the Hymn-song and 
its general practice, (though it is obvious 
that much that must be written on this, 
concerns equally the Anthem and other 
more extended varieties of this Hymn- 
song ;) it has been thought advisable to i 
exclude from these pages all those \ 
after esaentiala to a complete musical ' 



embarrass than aid, in or< 
the more speedy acqu 
knowledge for practical \ 
The Notes used in the 
our Hymn-songs are oi 
kinds and shapes, nameh 
an open, oval-slmped fi 
two upright lines on eithi 
thus 

The Semibeeve the i 
the Brkvs. ^N\^\3L'a^a^. "Owe 
t\vus 



The Crotchet, a round headed black 
figure, with a stem or tail, written thus 

I 



r 



or 



The QuAVEB, the same figure as the 
Ceotchet, with the addition of a hook 



The Hemiquavee, though of frequent 
use in sacred composition, is seldoni 
met with in correct Psaknodic Notation. 

It is in figure like the. Quayeb, but 
has an additional hook to its stem or 
tail, thus written 

The relative value of these Notes is thus expressed : — One Breve 
containing or being equal to Two Semibreves — Two Semibreves to 
Four Minims — Four Minims to JEight Crotchets — Eight Crotchets 
to Sixteen Quavers — Sixteen Quavers to Thirty-two Semig^uavers — 
according to the following table : — 

Ml 



^ 'ij 'ij «i 

r ' r r r r ' r r' r 

III.— OF THE STAFF OE STAVE. 

This figure consists of five lines drawn parallel to each other, between 
each of which is of course a distance or space. 

In every Stave there are five Lines and \ to extend above or below these limits, 

one or more Lines are added to the 
Stave. 



four Spaceti, exhibited thus : 

Lines. Spaces. 



o. 



— 1 



2 



Let it be borne in mind, that in 
reckoning the degrees of sound, always 
/^ b^^JT? to count tram, the lowest Line 
^^ Space upwards. 

Sojnetjhies, as when soandis required 



These Lines are termed Leger lines, 
and are thus written 



Leger lines below 



Leger Lme« abo'vo 
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IV.— OF THE CLEFF, 

The Cleff is a figure that determines on wliat Line 
the Stave a Sound should be written. 

It also originally directed for what compass or register 
composition, or part in a composition, was intended, or w 

It is important to be remembered that all Notes take 
from the Lines or Spaces, on which they appear. 

Although several species of the Clepf 
were formerly used, two only are oom- 
monly employed in modern vocal music, 
.namely, the & or Tbeble Cleff, writ- 
ten thus : 




boys voice ; and the F o 
thus marked 



m 



With its how across the second 
line of the Stave, whence that line be- 
comes the pitch of the natural sound 
G, and the other sounds range from 
it, used to designate the female or 



In the form of an ii 
C, with two dots added 
one on either side of th 
thus fixing that line as th 
sound F in the range c 
male voice. In the folio 
these are exhibited in pro( 
the two Staves being com 
by a brace, and the name 
written upon each line ai 






U 



^ 







Tr« 



T± 



z 



B 



V^ 



Tf 



:k 



5:Efi± 



The Tenob and Counteb Tenob 
voices have now their parts usually set 
in a Stave bearing at its head the sign 
of the Tbeble Cleff, with the words 
Tenob and Contbalto or Alto writ- 
ten 4)ver it as a direction to the per- 
former, which part belongs to his range 



of voice; but though t 
justly repudiated by tl 
corrupt and injurious, 
opinion has prevailed 
exclusion of the Cleffs j 
voices from our Psaln 
indeed from almost all 



v.— OF THE REST. 

The effect of Musical Sound is occasionally much heig 
judicious and well measured silence, sometimes* m cycL^ ^"s 
times in all, and as the measure of tlaeThmeiTttxv^X* "^^^"^ 
a character ia required that shaH. mAie«b\.^ ot ^t^y^^^'^'*^ 



» i 



mark, filling the space between two 
lines of the stave, and usuallj written 
thus, 



A Skmibreye Eest is a black oblong 
mark, hanging from the line above it 
thus, 

A Minim Eest is the same formed 
character as the last, but rests on the 
line below it. 



A QuAYEB Best is in figure like the 
last, but with its stem reversed, or 
turned aljwas to the ri^ht, 

A Semiquayeb Best, is the same as the 
Quaver Best with two heads instead of one 



And a shorter rest still, yiz. a 
Demisemiquayeb is known by an 
additional head. 



^ 



A Crotchet Best is a hatchet 
Exhibited together they appear thus : 

Eest Table with its Equiyalent Notes. 



^^■ 



^^=^ 




:5 



^ 



Breve Semibreve Minim Crotchet Quaver Semiquayer DemisemiqiiaTer 

Be^it. Kest. Rest. Best. Rest. Best. Rest 

VI.— OF ACCIDENTALS. 

Accidentals are a species of characters, which althougli 
commonly stated as used to indicate an elevation or depression of the 
Sound against which they are written, do in fact direct and express 
the production of a new Sound lying between some of the seven 
natural sounds, instead of one of which it may be substituted. 



They are of three kinds marked thus 
(tt) called a Sharp; {\}) called a 

Flat ; and ( Q ) called a Natubal. 

A ISliarp placed before a Note has the 
effect of producing in the room of its 
natural sound, a new soimd, a semi, or 
half-tone nearer to the following Note 

in ascent. 



A Flat on the contrary, denotes a new 
sound a semi-tone nearer to the Note 
next in descent. 



i 






'^- 



^ 



11 



-^ 



s 



^ 



ty 



A Natura' directs the reproduction 
of the Note yo displaced. 
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In compositions under Flat Signa- 
tures, the use of the Natural is equiva- 
lent to that of the Sharp in all other 
Signatures, that is, a new sound arises 
from its use, a semitone nearer to the 
Note next in ascent. Sometimes in con- 



certed music a Doubl] 

( X ) is met with, or 

marked (PP) These p 

two semitones towards 
in succession. 



TIL— OF THE SiaNATUEE. 

One or more Sharps or Flats placed immediately afb( 
necessary to the formation of the perfect scale at som 
than its Natural one, is called a SiaNATUBE. 



The Signature denotes, that all Notes 
written on the lines or spaces on which 
the Flats or Sharps composing it stand, 
rise or sink a semitone throi^hout the 
composition or piece in which they 
appear ; no other Notes but those thus 
indicated being affected thereby. 

Thus, the scale of G requires no Sig- 



nature, whilst one Sha 
the perfect scale of G 
D ; three to that of A : 
E ; &c. &c. And in t 
one Flat forms the scs 

F ; ttoo that with B P ; 
E b J /o«r that with A 



Not only does this change or removal of the Tonic 
to another pitch, vary and diversify Melodv, by provi 
fine transitions which the great masters of all ages hj 
lessly discovered to us ; but it is by the use of the Fla 
forming their Signatuebs that we derive our means of 
connecting together the various and increasing sounds : 
Natural progression of the Scale at its different pitches. 

Vm.— OF THE BAR SINGLE AND DOUBLE, OR T 

MEASURE. 

The duration of sounds, or the Time required for the 
is however distinct from the relative value of the Notes 1 
are represented. 



In its broader signification this is 
always referable to the structure and 
treatment of the composition, in which 
case it is generally marked at its head 
as slow, quick, grave, majestic, or their 
equivalent Itsdian terms; Adagio 
Andante, Q-eave, Maestoso, &c. 
or it is left to be regulated by the 
character of the sentiment contained 
in the words to which it is set, and is 
of the utmost importance in Music. 

Its mechanical treatment in the divi- 
sion of Melodj into equal parts, so that 
according to their relative value and 
the rhythm required to be observed. 



a certain portion of ti 
during which there 
sound or silence, provic 
proportioned, and som 
late and mark it ther< 
would now particularly 
For this purpose, an 
called a Bab, is drawn 
thus. 

























\ 






UU.V iiiauo Buxucvtuaii i/utc>ACi| aio voiiou 

a Double Bab, and indicate that 
either the composition itself^ or some 
part of it there terminates. 
A Double Bar is thus written. 



In tunes and in many metrical com- 
positions, a Double Bar is placed at 
the end of each strain or line of the 
music, and thus the number of syllables 



isarseitner »mgieor uouDie,it must be 
well understood, do not affect the progress 
or time of the Melody, they only serve to 
mark it more regularly ana emphatically. 
The expression a Bab, means also the 
Measure of time, or the equiyalent num- 
ber of Notes contained in each Bab. 

Let it also be remembered, that the 
Notes constituting or contained between 
each of these Babs, must always be 
equal in value, even when they may not 
be in number. 



IX.— OF THE DOT. 

To extend a Note beyond its original value a Dot is placed after it 

at its head. 

A Note so dotted incresses in yalue 
by one-half of itself. Thus, a Dotted 
Semibbeve becomes equal to three 

Minims 



i 



22 



S 



and a Dotted Mii^im is equal to three 
Crotchets, _. 



s 



and so with all other notes. A Note 
Double Dotted, or with two dots at 
its head, increases in value three-fourths 
of itselfl 



X.— OF COMMON AND TRIPLE TIME. 

The number of Notes of any particular kind, or their equivalents to 
be included in each Bar, is declared by a mark or character written 
immediately after the Cleff. 

Time in Music is of two orders Common and Tbiple. 

Time is called Common when an even number of Notes, two, four, 
or eight is found in a Bar, and Tbiple when the root of such dupli- 
cation is odd, as three. 



Each Note, as we have before ob- 
served, is in its oWn absolute value just 
half, or double that of the most proxi- 
mate to it. 
The mark or character of Bbeyb 
JkfEASURi! in Chmmon tunOf is in the 
/orz22 of the letter C, with two thin 



lines drawn through, or down it thus. 
Bbsv> Maiiiirss. 



I 
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This signifies that all other kind of 
Notes written in these Bars, must by 
duplication, that is doubling, be made 
equal to the Breve or the extent of its 
Measure. 

Thus, two Semibreves, or four Minims 
would be required to fill up a Bar in 
Bbeye Measube. 

Sehibbeve Measube is marked by 
a plain letter C, or with only one 
stroke through it thus, 

Sbmibkbtx Mbasttsb. 




the Semibreve being the guage or oon- 
tainee of the Bar. 

Sometimes under this Measure, 
instead of tliis character, we meet with 
figures thus written 




by which is to be understood, that 
though the SemibrcTe still measures 

the bar, yet that in -y the bair always 

contains two Minims, and no other 
kind of Note, and that tunes marked 

with a -^ have as invariably four 

Cbotchets, as the contents of each bar. 
There is one other measure termed 
Minim Measube. It is known by the 
appearance of the following figures 
al^r the Cleff, 



Minim Meas 




and denotes in the same : 
extent of time which tl 
occupy, is the extent of 

Tbiplb Time has als( 
Measure, or time mM*ks 

The Dotted Bbeve M 
by figures as in the folic 




requiring three Semib 
Minims to complete or 
this Measure : — 

The Dotted Semibi 
is also recognized by fi 
Cleff, as thus : — 




And the Dotted Mi 
standing as in the exam] 




Then there are Compo 
which, though frequent] 
and the dramatic and 1 
Sacred Music, are nev 
compositions expressly 
m our public services, ai 
there omitted. 



XI.— OF THE SLUK AND BIND OE TIE. 

These are all names of but one character used in differer 
This character is semicircular in its form, and its im 

pose is to connect Notes either on the same degree of 

upon different degrees with each other. 

When this character is written under \ "w\ie>^e!c \?wo o^ T^sst^. 
or over Notes on di^erent degrees oiWuQ \ s^Wa^Aft o^^ w^ 
Scale, it implies that those ISotes, \ t\iaA. VJaft ^ov» ^^'^'^ 



exhibited. 

When on the contraiy, this character 
is employed to link together or unite 
two or more Notes, written on the same 




80 united shall have expired. 

It is then called a Bnn> or Tib, and 
thus exhibited. 



a 



Xn.— OF THE EEPEAT. 
The repetition of a passage just performed is sometimes directed by 

placing its sign .;§^* at the commencement and end of the passage, or 
introducing four dots at either end of it, on the inner side of the 



bar, for the same purpose. 



In the following example these are 
used together, but the absence of its 
proper sign, and the use of the dots 
alone, is most frequently met with in 
Sacred Music, 




S 



■<&■ 



-^ 



■iS>- 



3 



or the word Bis (twice,) is written over 
passages of this kind without regard to 
either the dots or the sign. 

XIII.— OF THE aEACES USED IN MELODY. 
The ornamental part of a Melody, is that in which small Notes, or 
particular Signs written over the heads of the Notes they affect, 
are introduced, having no part in the production of the sounds essen- 
tial to the Melody, but merely serving to embellish them. These 
give a diversified and figurative effect to its plain sounds, and are 
termed Graces. 



The first of these, the Appoo^ia- 
TUBA, is a little Note placed before a 
large one, from which it extracts half 
the value to affix to itself. 

It is invariably found on the accent 
of the Measure. 



r\ 




Written. 










y - 


1 




^ 




V i^ 


^ 


^r^ 






L 




frS' 




•w^ 






*> 




V^^' 






# 


^ 1 


tj 















Sung. 




thljJ^J I 



But it may be even longer than the 
essential Note of the Melody, viz., three 
fourths of the Measure. 



Written. 




Or it may reduce Vfea^i «\S^^wc^(Xv^t \ 
than the first e"i«m.^e, wid \ie ox^ 
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one-fourth of the Measure, as thus 
Written. 




On the contrary, "when the small or 
Grace Note follows the essential Note, 
it is called the After Note. 

This always occurs on the unaccented 
* part of the Measure. 

Written. 



The Passing Sha: 
defined as a particular 
direct progress. 

Written 



m 



^^ 



p=^ 



Sung. 



The Shake or Teill mark, directs a 
rapid repetition of the essential Note 
of the Melody, with the Note next above 
it in the Scale, and commonly ending 
with a turn below. 

Written. 




•iss 



■'^ 



m 



Sung. 



The MORDENTE oft 

pressed by the same figi 
or trill, though used in 
with the last example, i 
ferently performed. 



Written. 



I-H' 




Song. 




The German Mordei 
this by "employing the 
conjunction with the N 
rect. reverse to the Iti 
variably use the Note ne 
may be long or short. 

Written. 




Long 



racter. it is tnus written 




! And may be sung thus, or thus. 

: =3: 



m 




If the Notes are dotted and follow in 
succession, as thus : /^ 




The Turn is thus sung : 




The Inyebted Tubk passes as 
its designation infers, in contrary mo- 
tion. 

Written 




*■ 



^ 



Sung 



^ 



or thus 




The Beat ia the reyerse ol the 
shake, and with its turn omitted ; and 
as it requires to be made at the dis- 
tance of a semitone below the Note it- 
self, all Notes, except the Tonic and the 
Subdominant, must have the Note be- 
low, accidentally sharpened. 
^ Written. />V 




le AcciACCATFBA, Or half beat, 
much used in Organ basses, is struck 
simultaneously with the essential Note, 
and immediately quitted. 

It is written somewhat as a short 
Appoggiatura. 

Other G-races, such as the Gebman 
Beat, sometimes called a Double Ap- 

POGOIATUBA. 

Written. 




The G-EBHAK Slide, formed of two 
small notes, moving by degrees. 

Written. 




•/ San g. 



And the Oebman Sfbing, though 

rarely met with, may not improperly 

be learned. 

Written. 
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It should be distinctly understood, 
however, that in Psalmody, none of these 
Graces are permitted to be used, for ob- 
vious reasons ; their frequent use in prac- 
tice, however, gives to the voice flexibility 
and lightness, but they need great dis- 
tinctness of expression. 



There are also the 
belonging to IIarm< 
may be classed with 1 
strumental, it is evid< 
pearance here, would 
place. 



XI 7.— OF THE DASH, OR STACCATO MA 

When a short sudden sound is required, this eharae 
over a Note ; the time that would be occupied by the Nc 
being filled up by sUence, and the voice then continui 




XV.— OF THE POINT. 

This characteri}hus marked ( . ) directs the product 
species of effect as the Dash, but not so abrupt, the v 
on the Note with a gentle drop and being as gently rem 
the time being preserved as in the last 



1^ 



XVI.— OF THE PAUSE. 

But if any part of a Composition seem to require fo 
an indefinite prolongation either of sound or silence. 
Pause and thus formed (/T\) is placed over it to ( 
regular measure is for a moment interrupted, and that 
judgment of the performer. 



Sound Beat or Silence 
Faose. Pause. 



XVIL— OF THE DIRECT. 

To declare on what degree the first Note immediat 
in the next succeeding Stave is placed a mark, ca 
is written on the same degree at the end of the precedi 



i 



w- 



i 



c 2 



tutrix' t;ut;ct vu tuu xtiuutxi tcriiits wnti/t^u uvcr ur uuiiuutu iiui/us. 



The Ceescendo, or in its abbrevi- 
ated form C&ESC, is marked thus (<<=:)) 
under or over a Note or passage of Me- 
lody, and directs that the Yoice in 
singing that Note or passage, should, 
beginning softly, increase in loudness or 
volume, during the time of its delivery, 
and finish it without diminishing in 
volume of sound. 

The Diminuendo, abbreviated Dm. 
marked thus (:=».), is the same figure 
reversed, and of course its employment 
exactly contrary of the preceeding, ». c, 
the voice beginning with its full volume, 
and gradually diminishmg during the 
time of its delivery, ends softly. 

The union of the two, forms the Com- 
mon Swell, indicated thus -<2>* > in 
which the voice, commencing soft, in- 
creases to loud in the middle, and sinks 
again at the end to the original softness 



The BiNFOBZANDO, and Sfobzato, 
abbreviated, fz. and {/*., is the con- 
trary of the last character, and marked 
thus zs^- -^sCi the voice softening in the 
middle, and increasing in sound at the end. 

The terms Pl^no, Fobte, Mszzo 
Piano, Mezzo Fobte, and others, re- 
fer also, but in a continuous degree, to 
the volume of sound required from the 
voice or instrument producing it. 

The exact purport of the many terms 
employed for this purpose, cannot in so 
short a compass be enumerated or ex- 
plained. Their signification and abbre- 
viations may be obtained from any Mu- 
sical Dictionary. Those of the above are 
soft, loud, hfdf-soft, half-loud, abbre- 
viated in writing to p. f. mp. mf. 
Besides these, there are other signs 
used, such as, pp. and Jf*., which indi- 
cate very soft or very loud. 



with which it begap. 

XIX.— OF THE MUSICAL CHAEACTERISTICS OR PROPERTIES 

OF SOUNDS. 

It has been said, that there are but seven Musical sounds that are 
primitive, and it may now be added, that each of these sounds is 
capable of producing a peculiar and distinct mental effect. 

This we term its Chabactee or Peoperty. 



This property is by no means the 
absolute possession of any one sound, 
irrespective of its relative position in 
the Scale. On the contrary it would 
appear to arise entirely from its con- 
nection with, and relation to the Tonic 
or first Note of the Scale — that is to 
say, that nature has not only established 
her mysticcabalaof sounds, buthasmore- 
over provided, that from their various 
affinities to the Key Note, and in conse- 
quence with all others composing the 
Scale, certain states of feeling may be 
induced. These affinities (of course, 
like the progression of sounds, arbi- 
trary,) have then a correspondence in 
soz/jc- ivnj, with our mental constitution. 
l^72doubtedJjr tbia ability of sound, to 
us various emotions, may be 



exoi'te in 



somewhat modified, as by motion, and 
especially expression. Certain classes 
of feeling too are more consonant with 
these sounds, uttered at a very deep 
register, whilst others are more easily 
awakened by the light and brilliant al- 
tissimo range. Still their individual 
character remains permanent, and other- 
wise uninfluenced. Obviously then, it is 
of immense importance that the musi- 
cal student should early recognize and 
inculcate their peculiarities. For our 
present purpose, it may be suflicient to 
divide them into three species. These 
class themselves as under. 
$. 5. 3 Steono Sounds. 

and the ^ or Ikss^ "Sote «a ^q^vk^^ 



A 
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ready inferred, decides the effect of 
all the others. Hence it is called the 
Tonic Note, because it gives to music 
its tone or character. The prevailing 
feeling which the $ induces, is that 
of satisfaction and security or power. 

The 5 is the next sound in 
importance. 

It is called the Dominant, or 
GoYEBNiNa Note, because it is the 
upper Note ia the conunon chord, and 
requires the Tonic to be heard after it 
at the final perfect cadence in the Base. 
The 3 or Mediant of the Scale, (so 
called from its central position in the 
common chord,) though less character- 
istic than the $, and 5 may still be 
termed a Note of repose. 

The often recurrence of these three 
Notes in any melody, invest that melody 
with a strength, grandeur, boldness, or 
dignity, accordiing to the rapidity or 
gravity of its motion, and its marked 
expression bv the performer, which 
neither of the remaining sounds can 
impart. Observe their like, yet differ- 
ing effects, as exhibited in St. David, 
where the first Note in the first strain 
of the Melody is $ followed by 5, 
and in the last strain of the Melody of 
the same Tune, where the reverse is 
taken and its first Note 5 is immediately 
followed by $. 

Again, let them be exhibited with 
the 3 occurring between in the 
same motion, and accented as in the 
first strain in the Melody of Ttthee- 
TON, ascending, and in the last strain 
of the Old Hundredth descending. 

These three sounds are the stamina 
of Music, and when combined or sung 
simultaneously, form what is called the 
common chord. 

The Emotional sounds 4 and 6 
seem in their character most fitted to 
express the softer passions of the mind, 
whether these develope themselves in 
an ebbuUence of gaiety or in the deep 
pathos of the soul, its antithesis, 
" when all its springs are moved." 

The Bret of these the 4, called by 
Musicians the SuBDOMUfANT of tlie 
ScaJe, &om its bearing the same relation 



to the Octave in descent a; 
nant in ascent, carries vvil 
takeable indications of i 
It seems to hang with diff 
the 3, nor is the mind 
pause thereon, but quick! 
descent upon the 3, as to 
rest. Its mental effect is 
or desolateness of feeling, : 
its delivery in time or voca 

In the last notes of the 
Ambbose and AuGSBUBa, 
its use may be seen. 

This forms the Plagal 
ancient church Music, ar 
adopted with great effect a 
sion of choruses in oratori 
&c., plentiful instances o 
be found in the pages of H 

The 6 or Submedian 
named from its relative po 
scale when descending, mid 
the Tonic and Subdomini 
less dependant than the 4 
dwelt on, that is not carrie 
Note to which it seems dir 
it is to the ear by no mean 
and the mind yet waits 
alight on the 5 as a rest I 
which it has an evident inc 

The frequent use of tl 
fill the mind with grief. 
Music a melting charactei 
in slow time ; but in quick 
given out with elegance, : 
grace and beauty most enc 
an illustration of this 
Katisbon, Feankfoet, ai 
in which it affects differen 
the strain. 

As an instance of the en 
both these sounds in the 
a Tune Melody, notice 
which these Notes cons 
with marked effect. 

The Enebgetic Notes 
remain for description. 

They are as we have sai 
lute mv3l ^XJttYOi^ OwBx^^v 



mind seems to be in an uncertain and 
unsatisfied state. K the melody end 
upon 2, it still leayes on the mind an 
unfinished impression ; but, if on the 
other hand it adyance and fall on the 
$ as its conclusion, the mind is again 
pleased and in security. 

The general feeling produced by the 
often use of the 2 is that of a healthful 
activity and a hopeful perseverance. 

See as an instance of its characteris- 
tic employment, the Melody of Cologne. 
Indeed, much of the peculiar character 
of the Lutheran tunes arises from the 



Scale, so called because it is but a semi- 
tone below, and naturally conducts the 
Scale to the Tonic, is of so determined a 
character, that it feels to carry with it a 
sense of and point out decidedly to 
whither it should proceed, and the mind 
is perhaps never so well assured and 
reposes with so much confidence, as 
when conducted by the 7 to its 
natural place of repose on the $, or 
Tonic Note. 

As examples, see the last Note in the 
Melody of Eddybtone, and the last 
Note in the second strain of Yebona and 
and Atigkon. 



XX.— OF VOICES, THEIB DIFFEEENCE IN KIND AND EXTENT. 

A congregation contains several distinct ranges of voice, varying 
from each other in pitch, as well as power. These, for all practical 
purposes, are reducible to four, called respectively the Sopeano, or 
Treble; Counteb Tenob, or Contbalto, called Alto; Tenoe 
and Bass. 



The Tbeble is of the highest range, 
and the natural voice of women and 
children. Its common extent exhihited 
on the Stare, is as follows. 

CDEFGABODEF 




:^^ 



^ 



a 



W^ 



1234567 $284 

In voices of great compass, its Begis- 
ter has sometimes been found extending 
upwards and downwards, imtil it in- 
cluded from fifteen to twenty notes, 
but this is extremely rare. 

The Contralto is of a lower range, 
and describes the medium and lowest 
species of the female voice, or that of 
youths from 12 to 16 or 17 years of 
a^e. 

7/f Jjznits arc commonly contracted 
trjtJijn the following register. 



ABCDEFGABC 




67$234667$ 

Here it may be remarked, that the 
voices of women and children are ordi- 
narily about an Octave, or eight Notes 
higher than those of men, . and that 
therefore the two voices, reading na- 
turally from the same Scale, would per- 
form at the distance of eight Notes m>m 
each other, or sing in Octaves as it is 
termed. Hence the propriety, — ^whioh 
however, from adherence to popular 
prejudice, we have not observed, — of as- 
signing to each order of voice a distinct 
and separate Stave, which may farther 
possess the quality of denoting by the 
figure of its Clen, for what order of 
voice it is intendeds 

The Te«0^ "Be^Vet m<(SKaa»& \sv 
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depth, and is the common range of men 
with high voices. On the stare it ap- 
pears thus 

CDEFaABCDEF 




^^ 



^ 



^ 



1234 5 6 7$2 34 
The Babs Begister descends still 
lower, and is only capable of compass 
by the deepest male yoice. It is the 
foundation of harmony, hence its dis- 
tinguishing appellative, '*Base or bot- 
tom. It is written thus 

EFGABCDEFaABCD 



Cc 



84567$234667$2 



As the Treble and 
furnished by the voices 
youths and children, so th 
Bass find their sounds in 1 
deep voices of men. Nor c 
these ranges of voice, with 
both to itself and the musi 
to it, be wrenched from it 
use, to perform in any otb 
the Treble cannot descend t 
nor the Alto to the Bass, 
the Bass exchange with tl 
the Tenor with the Treble, 
every other transference • 
of voices that could be nai 
can, without difficulty, eas 
within the compass of tl 
which nature has fitted it, 
pared for it. 

Let each individual then 
tain, of what register and 
voice partakes, and then gh 
study and practice within t 
declared. 



XXI.— OF SINaiNO- IN PAETS. 

A Hymn Tune, as commonly written in four-part harr 
vides for its due presentation, by the union of the four 
voice mentioned in the preceding study, each singing a difl 
lody in its own natural range, and these adapted to each < 
blended together, form that fine combination of sounds, 
Habmoitt. 



Of these the highest or Treble voice has 
the lead or chief melody ; the Alto and 
the Tenor accompanying below at their 
own proper registers, lend form and 
support to its figure, whilst the Base, 
as the foundation of the whole, moves 
in conjunction its sustaining depth. 

For the performance of these parts, 
80 as to form good harmony, two things 
are requisite, viz., an equalization of the 
different voices, or a nice balancing of 
the different parts, so that neither shall 
overpower or weaken the effe?- ot the 
other, and a true and -periect blending 
) of the one part with its fellow, and in 
/ harmonious attunement of the whole. 



\ 



And in this inequality of v( 
one of the great difficulties 
of congregational harmony 

Bass and Treble voices t 
enough, but the intermedia 
hard to find. A preponder 
extreme parts, would theref 
main as an irremediable evil 
parts had each its due execi 
would be gained, the founc 
would at least be laid for 
superstructure of an after 
ab\\ity iotxtva^V.^ «i:^t%»}?^\!>: 



the painter, so the possession of a good Voice, whilst it may indicate 
the materiel, by no means necessarily implies an ability equal to its 
legitimate exercise, or in other words a singer. 

The great and indispensable requisite for the production of that 
higli species of sound, so aptly designated singing, consists in the 
acquirement of a power in, and an easy controul over the various 
capability of the human voice, so as to wield it at will. 

The essential attainments of this power are, first — Besptba- 
TiON so important to the quality or tone of the Voice, and which 
may practically be defined as the continuous act of alternately 
inhaling and emitting the air from the chest. 



Before commencing a phrase, the 
chest should be fuUy though not op- 
pressively filled or expanded, and then 
in a gradual, smooth, and easy manner, 
breathe out its sounds, especial care 
being taken that its emission or flow be 
immediately from the chest. 

The throat must not be tightly con- 
fined, or it will prevent the free and 
clear passage of the air, while the voice 
so compressed, kept struggling in the 
throat, will become wheesy and guttur- 
al, or otherwise, and particularly if 



The importance of a purity and 
sweetness of tone in singing, is almost 
equal to its exactitude. 

It is the first indication of the vital- 
ity of song, and many a soul-whisper 
seems strayed along and beneath its 
mazes, the assumption of a feeling in- 
expressive by any etymon of language, 
to be conceived, but not represented. 

This also is the result of practice, 
and the direction of the intellect to the 
formation of its quality, by an obser- 
tation of the modifications it assumes in 
the best instruments. 



forced on its high notes nasal. 

Second, I?f tonation, which may be described as the power of in- 
creasing and diminishing each sound during performance, or the ability 
to produce from each several sound by the swell, and again subsidence 
of the voice a lighter or fuller volume of sound, or altering the volume 
by au occasional impulsation of the voice. 



To produce this, it has been recom- 
mended that the seven natural sounds 
which compose the Diatonic Scale, with 
the replicate of the first, should be long 
practised, both ascending and descend- 
ing, in the following way : — the pitch 
being regulated according to the easy 
register of the voice, and to the vowel 
A, pronounced as in father. 

Each !Note of the scale begun as soft 
as it can be uttered, gradually swelling, 
till at the middle of its duration it 
j-e^/z^/ws the full volume of the voice, 
^^<^ fhen as gradually diminishing to 
Jts or/g-Inal softness. 



The ear would, by this means, speed- 
ily distinguish the characteristics of the 
Scale about which we have previously 
presented a Study, and that floating, 
echoing, rising, lingering, expiring, 
witchery of song, be acquired aiid rea- 
lized, which the following line so finely 
expressive of a true intonation, thus 
imiquely depictures . 

" Music arose with its volaptaoos sweU." 

All expression must have this abili- 
ty as its basis, and that after invest- 
iture ot soMni Xyj ^i^[i'B wAowx^ «€ the 
imagmatioTjL Vn. \\iea -oKoiiet^-Nva "sxA. 
blended corobmaXiisms, "^^ ^t^cft^^iWii 
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the acquisition of this prime necessity 
The same process should be pursued 

with the Chromatic Scale. 

Afterwards, the practice of the wider 

intervals extending throughout the scale 



according to the order 
24 — 28, may be taken in 
that a facility of intonati 
fectly gained throughout 
imagined interval of the 



!N'or will PosTUEE, Depoetment and Demeanoue, be 
by the musical student. 



With the graceful freedom of a 
natural ease, he will combine an artisti- 
cal elegance. The only natural and 
easy posture of a singer, is to stand, so 
that the organization of the voice may 
be free and unimpeded. 

All appearance of effort must be 
studiously suppressed, as also all un- 
couth and awkward motions of the 
head, shoulders, and body generally. 
Nothing is more ludicrously painful 
than to witness the fat distended crim- 
son cheeks of the Bass, or the con- 
tracted lips and apish grimaces of the 
Treble or Tenor. 

No words can sufficiently condemn 
so ofUre an appearance, so needless an 
affectation of difficulty or labour. Es- 
pecially should this be avoided in ren- 



or the more pretensiot 
Chorus, and particularly 
formance in the time oi 

Composure and a c 
should then invariably ( 
The service itself, rich \n 
lemn relations and subli 
demands, in its engagem( 
simplicity, andthe render 
of the soul, overbowed b 
of its emotions, as the 
eloquent means of presen 
song. 

A practice, much to 
prevails at the present 
of sittiiig to sing in our 
ship. This habit should I 
eschewed. All should 
the Organ has played thi 
or the Hymn has been 
remain standing until its 



dering Sacred Music, whether it consist 
of the common song of the sanctuary. 

Every individual has two Registers, or a certain numb 
that form the human voice, viz. : — the Natueal Regist 
commonly known a^ the Falsetto. 

These are also spoken of under the descriptive ap 
Chest and Head voice. 



/ 



The Natueal Eegistee it is un- 
necessary farther to remark on, than 
that it is the order of voice in which it 
is common for the individual to speak. 

The Falsetto Eegisteb capable 
of extending the capacity of the voice, 
to emit sounds, is a very important 
point of study. The junction of the 
two must be unapparent, and in their 
use they must glide into each other 
as though not originally distinct. 

To acquire the art of blending and 
assimilating the two Eegisters, the same 
Note should be intoned alternately in 
both kinds of voice, at first very slowly^ 



\ 



and when frequent prat 
dered the union imperce 
tonation may increase in 
the quickest passages pi 
culty in the change. In 
junction of the Natural 
Begisters of the Tenor vo 
must remember to subd 
of the former on his app 
its power is comparati 
greater; but in a Sopr 
converse is true, and mu 
the notes of the Falsettc 
t\ian t\io%e oi>i\jka'^%S?ax^ 



impuisation oi tne tnroat — tne guaing oi tne voice, cauea tne ir'OE- 
TAMENTO, meaning its transition from a low sound to a high one, or the 
contrary, in a swell-like motion, and effected by a seeming anticipation 
of the second Note, and the effective delivery of the Graces given in 
the chapter on Graces, as the Appogiatura, Shake, &c., must be heard 
and learned from a master before they can be obtained in perfection. 

Lastly, — ^Aetictjlation, or the correct speaking of syllables on 
sounds delivered according to previous directions. 



The distinct delivery of the words 
appended to any composition, is so ob- 
viously inseparable from the rational 
purposes of song, that it would be idle 
to speak of it otherwise, than as demand- 
ing the most careful study. Their mean- 
ing must be given,— bodied forth by a 
correspondence of soimds. 

A good pronunciation is of such 
essential utility in singing, that its ge- 
neral rules should be familiar, and their 
practical application constant. 

As a rule final to all others. All 
Music must be performed exactly as 
written ; no ornament or any order of 
sound congruous, or diverse, extempo- 
raneously introduced. 

None but a master mind has sufficient 
skill to form and interweave continuous 
thoughts within the ideas of others, 
and even then the peculiar dye and 
march of his own thoughts will peer 
out, and the unity of impression so 



essential to the creation or perpetuation 
of interest be suspended, if not utterly 
lost. 

And the different styles of per- 
formance must be appropriate to the 
place, composition, and peculiar kind of 
presentment required. 

In the place of worship and the 
private chamber, it is manifest that 
the same style of vocal delivery would 
be unsuitable. 

But whatever class of feeling the 
performer would invoke, let him take 
care that its exponence be natural to 
himself. And, as in reading, the sense 
of a passage should never be broken by 
pausing to take breath between the 
syllables of its words, or its unfinished 
parts ; so the phrases of melody should 
be delivered whole and imdisjointed ; 
always remembering to take breath 
where the composition seems to permit 
a momentary pause. 



XXIII.— OF THE DIAaitAMS. 



DiAGEA-M I, exhibits the Diatonic, 
[so called from the Greek word IHa, 
[through] and Tonas, [a tone] because 
the Natural Scale, proceeds principally 
by tones, five out of the seven inter- 
vals which compose it, being tones] 
or Natural Scale of soimds as ex- 
pressed by the voice. 

The figures 1. 2. 3. 4*. 5. 6. 7., under 
the Notes, denotes the number of soimds 
composing this Scale, and when this 
^guT-e occurs it sigm&es that the 
f^ojce, at that point is about to, and can 



only, produce the same sound over again 
at a greater or lesser altitude. 

It will be observed, that these figures 
are not set at equal distances from each 
other, and that where the lesser inter- 
vals fjEdl the figures are jprinted in a 
bold black character, which is here 
and throughout this work, and accom- 
panying Book of Tunes, used more 
particularly to mark this fact. The 
class may be told that these are the 
places ot l\ie ^m^AxiQ^^ ^\^h. in the 
Major M.ode oi \^'&Ti\»X«i3Mi ^owSka^VsL- 
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variably fall between the figures 3. and 
4. and 7. and $ of the Scale. The 
Teacher will be particular to verify this 
fact by illustration, and the student en- 
deavour to fix it on his memory. 

Diagram II, is printed in two 
colours, to show how and where other 
sounds may be artificially introduced 
between the wide intervals of the Dia- 
tonic Scale. 

These Notes, (the Chsohatio Semi- 
TOirxs of the S<»le) are marked in red, 
the bliick figures standing in contrast 
and exposing to view the Natural Scale 
as before. The class may be told that 
one or more of these sounds is essential 
to the completeness of the Diatonic 
Scale at another pitch ; in which case it 
is used instead of, or displaces the black 
figure before it, and that, when these 
notes succeed each other, as here, the 
Scale or their treatment is said to be 
Chromatic, so named from the Greek 

Chroma** [colour,] because these ad- 



cc 



ditioual notes in the i 
ductive of a high ornamei 
render the phases of Me. 
merous and varied. 

These Notes, when use 
or Chromatically, are inv£ 
panied by symbolic musi 
written before them, and ■ 
their distinctive treatmei 

These characters are 
already stated, three in 

a Natural n a SharpTt s 

and these are as may be o 
Scale, accompanied by the 
as4s(4Sharp,)7t(7Fh 
ponding with this characi 
DiAGBAM m, shows tl 
tained therein, though 
paper as if distinct soun( 
perament actually the san 
mathematically) and on 
are struck or produced 
key, and are attempted 
here as such, to the eye. 



XXIV.— OF THE MINOR MODE OF THE DIATONIC 

This celebrated procession of sounds may be desc: 
exhibition of the Natural Scale under a new phase, ii 
figure 6 is made the Tonic or key Note of the Scale in8t< 



That the practical ability to produce 
sound, is in no way aided by an 
endeavour to present a succession of 
sounds, so derived as a " distinct Scale" 
must be evident, it being in itself but 
just what its literal signification pro- 
fesses, viz : a Mode or particular man- 
ner of arrangement, by progression of 
the Diatonic Scale, which under all Sig- 
natures and both Melodically and Har- 
monically, adopts the figure 6 as its 
Tonic and final Note. 

Thus the Diatonic Semitones will be 
found unremoved, and on the Indicator 
answer to the thick black figures as in 
the Major Mode. 

It may be farther remarked, that in 
every Key, the same Signature is com- 
mon to both Modes. 

Our modern cuatom however, which 



invariably requires the t\ 
of this mode in ascent to ] 
sharpened, and which is ai 
orists agree, contrary not. 
usage, but also to nature, 
l^e Minor Mode thus tri 
cial, and hence, not to be 
Melodic point of view at i 
Nevertheless, all Melo< 
being derived from the 
known as the Tonic, D 
Subdominant, not only 
Mode, but also of the Mb 
evident that it may not 1 
side with indifference < 
proclaiming to be someth 
not, but that as a peculii 
to its existence and effec 
be V\evie^ ^\A ^GiL^cs^^i 
the m'^\e«k\AOTka olx^ja^Nia 
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obltge It to be consiaered separately on tlus Mode, belong rattier to theory 
and apart from that of the Major Mode. than to the practice of singing. 

XXV.— OF THE TONIC INDICATOR AND ITS USES. 

This PiCTOEiAL Eepeesentation of the relative distances of 
Sounds, composing the Scale or Gamut, for the invention of which 
we claim whatever merit it may possess, at once shows the propor- 
tions of the Natural Scale at any pitch, by the black figures forming 
the outer circle, without embarrassing the learner, by a reference 
to the change of Semitones thus produced in different positions. 



Its utility, in exhibiting the relative 
distances of the sounds, which at any 
pitch naturally forms the same Diatonic 
Scale, and at the same time pointing 



out the place of the Natural Semitones 
in that Scale, by employing the ordi- 
nary symbols of Notation, so long con- 
sidered ineffectual, is self-evident. 



It also decides the Tonic or Key note of any tune under all Signa- 
tures, ascertained by changing the position of the moveable circle, 
until the opening stops over the same number of Sharps or Flats as 
forms the Signature at the head of the tune in question. All Tunes 
with Sharps iu their Signature, must be looked for in the ascending, 
and all with Flats in the descending Scale. 

Now, let him tel^ them to omit or 
suppress the sign of the Natural before 
the Notes, leaving the Sharps to remain, 
because every note is imderstood to be 
Natural — i.e., to represent that sound 
inherent to its position on the Stave — 
unless it is either by the Signature or 
an Accidental written before it, declared 
to be otherwise. 

It now reads thus, 



As an example of its use in deciding 
the pitch of a tune, let the class open 
their book of tunes at the Old Hun- 
DBEDTH Tune. Its Signatures consists 
of three Sharps. To ascertain at what 
pitch the Tonic or Key Note, marked 1 
or $ must be delivered, let the circle 
be moved round imtil the three Sharps 
appear from below ; then running the 
eye up the lines pointing from the 
black figures to the Notes, they will 
observe that throughout the series, 
the $ invariably points to the Note 
marked underneath A. This then is 
its pitch. If the class should enquire 
what these three Sharps mean, and why 
they appear at the head of this tune in 
particuhir, rather than any other Signa- 
ture, the Teacher may desire them to 
copy from the scale at this pitch, the 
Notes marked below by the black figures. 

They read thus, J¥,-^ 



■^ 
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2 



D 
4 



JE 
6 



F. 
6 



Gts 

7 



A B Cs D E Fa Ga 

$2 3 4 6 6 7 

Here are three Sharps, C. F. and Q-. 
shewn by the black figures to be neces- 
sary to form the Natural distances of 
the Sounds in the Diatonic Scale at 
this pitch ; therefore, to save writing 
them whenever they occur in a tune, 
they are suppressed from the side of 
the Notes and placed on the lines and 
spaces 'w\\.\c\i tVieis SoMudfi denote at 
the Viead oi t\i& ^vma^ «sA cett^^ '-^ 
Signature. 
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And farther, it may be used for tracing out the Meloc 
of tunes, at any pitch and under all Signatures. 



In figuring out tunes from this Scale 
tlie class will, after finding the pitch of 
its $ or Tonic note, in the manner just 
described simply need to compare the 
Notes in the time with those on the 
Staye, pointing down to the black 
figures, and write imder the Note in 

The red figures between the wide intervals of the Nai 
indicate the places of the Cheomatic Semitones, or A 



the tune the figures thus 
As a rule, unless in a 
cidental is written befoi 
Notes of that tune are 
sented by the black figui 
outermost circle. 



These figures have the letters (s) 
sharp in the ascending Scale, and (f) 
Flat in the descending Scale, appended 
to them, to show that the Notes under 
which they are placed, are to be deli- 
vered a Semitone higher or lower than 
the Natural Note imaccompanied on the 
same degree of the stave, according to 
the 8ignificati9n of the initial. 

On keyed instruments (by tempera- 
ment) the (Is.) is played on the same 
key as the (2f) ; the 2s as the 3f ; 
the 4s as the 5f ; the 5s as the 6f ; 
and the 6s as the 7f. This is shown 
in Diagram III. In tunes written in the 
Minor mode, the Note immediately be- 
low the 6 in ascent is always the leading 
Note, and carries a 5s. 

This is productiye of a seeming incon- 



gruity, for in the tun< 
whose Signature is two 
course to be looked for i 
ing Scale, the last Note 
Alto, according to the red 
Scale, would not be fouB 

This Note in the tune 
descending Scale, howe 
next below 6 in successic 

Diagram III. howevt 
5s and 6f to be identica 
above cited will satisfy 
that the Minor Mode req 
to be written as 5s, and 

The same is true wher 
bears but one Flat; ir 
Keys this leading Note 
written before it, thougl 
reads still as a 5s. 



The black and red figures in procession, are an exhibit 
is termed the Cheomatio Scale in which all Chroma 
in tunes, can be in the same way found and figured. 

XXVI.— OF THE SCALE AND EXERCISES THER 

The first step in musical practice, is to obtain an j 
with the Natueal Scale or Gtamut. A Scale or Gan 
is the natural succession of sounds. 



/ 



Let the teacher explain this by call- 
ing attention to Diagram I, as an inita- 
tory lesson. Here are two sets of pa- 
rallel lines, five in each, or two Staves as 
they are called, on and within which are 
marked a number of Dots, termed Notes. 
These Notes are accompanied by the 
figures 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7., written be- 
neath them, and repeated in succeBsioii 
as many times as the extension of the 



\ 



Scale requires ; the Octa' 
of the 1 being thus mar^ 
The class will obser 
Notes begin below the h 
parallel lines or Staves, 
tinned progressively u 
they reach above the top 
of theni. 

Bet at xmeo^wJ^ ^^2*^'' 



are more distant Irom each otber than 
the 7. $ ; and thej may be told that 
this is an attempted representation of 
the order of sound, as it is discovered 
in nature. 

To illustrate this, let the Teacher sing 
up once or twice, at what pitch may be 
easiest to himself, these seyen sounds 
finishing with the $ ; then invite the 
class to accompany him, being careful 
that every Note is given exactly in tune, 
and the figures distinctlj pronounced. 

After some few trieds this will be 
correctly done. Let him then sing 
down this same Scale of Sounds, begin- 
ing with the $ on which he has just 
ended ; then let the class again join 
him. When they have also passed this 
correctly, the teacher may sing from the 
$ below to the $ above, and repeating 
that $, sing down again to the $ at 
bottom. 

Then the class joining voices with 
him again, may be conducted through 
the same exercise. When several trieds 
have familiarized this to the ear ; let 
them be told to sing up and down by 
themselves. It will be needful to sing 
slowly at first, but when frequent repe- 
tition has made, the motion known and 
easy, they may increase in speed, and 
eventually sing as rapidly as is con- 



somewhat ot a mastery over its tones, 
by the Teacher's directing, now soft, 
now loud sounds, and thus alternating 
the volume of voice. 

They will also become well acquainted 
with the absolute natural progression 
of the seven primitive sounds. 

Let another pitch now be taken, from 
which these figures can be sung twice up 
in succession, say F. or G-. There will 
then be 15 Notes to be successively 
uttered, a $ as the lowest, a $ as the 
middle, and a $ as the highest note. 

To accomplish this, the Falsetto voice 
will need to be employed in addition to 
the Natural voice, as directed in the 
accompanying Study on its manage- 
ment generally. And first the teacher 
maj begin with the middle $, and sing 
downwards to the lower $, then repeat 
that and return again to the middle $. 
After a sufficient repetition, begin at 
the lowest $. ascend to the middle, 
repeat that and continue to the highest $ 
Eepeat that, descend again to the mid- 
dle $ ; repeat that and so down to the 
lowest. This may be done if thought 
desirable, at a different pitch, at divers 
rates of motion, and with what power of 
voice may be requisite tovary tne effect 
and keep up a continuous attention. 



XXVII.— OF THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PARTS AND MANNER 

OF PRACTICE. 

The Class may now be requested to divide itself into four parts or 
groups, corresponding with the description of voice they possess, and 
which has been previously ascertained. 



The order best adapted is that of a 
semi- circle, and its particular arrange- 
ment thus: — The Bass, or men with 
deep voices, on the left-hand; the 
Tenor, or men with high voices, on the 
right ; the Treble immediately in front, 
and the Alto ranging themselves behind. 
y/y> an admirable practice, enjoined 
^j" tie great Locke, of writing down that 
rrAioA we wish to remember — ^for this 



reason, it is recommended that each in- 
dividual should habitually compare and 
point out the part he desires to pourtray 
from the "Tonic Indicator" at the pitch, 
proper to its Signature, and write im- 
mediately below it the figures to which 
such Notes on the "Indicator" direct. 
The proportions of the Scale, under 
any Bignatwie^ '^V^ >u!an& Siaiv^-Nsaaa.'^ 
themselvea to \sift e^e. 
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Thus, in practice, each individual 
being supposed to possess the single 
part copy of the Times proper to his 
own Register of voice, may be directed 
by the Teacher to open his book 
at the Old Hundredth Tune. The 
Teacher may then incidentally call 
attention to the materiel of which the 
Tune is composed — such as the Stave, 
deff, Signature, &c., &c., (detailed in a 
previous study) ; after which each indi- 
vidual may be desired to observe that 
the Notes and accompanying figures in 
their respective parts, exactly corres- 
pond with the Notes and figures ex- 
hibited by the " Indicator " imder the 
corresponding Signature. 

The Treble, ^to, and Tenor must 
be directed to find their Notes on the 
upper Stave of the Indicator, whilst the 
Bass is referred to the lower. 

For the sake of fiuulitating progress 
as much as possible, whilst the class 
are assembled, we have preferred send- 
ing out the accompanying Tunes, ready 
fi^ized ; and, assuming that in accord- 
ance . with the previous recommenda- 
tions the class will have compared and 
figured out the Melodies, boui for their 
own satisfiiotion and the sake of ex- 
hibiting, at least, some prior acquaint- 
ance with the subject ; nevertheless the 
following instructions, in continuance 
of our former remarks, may not un- 
advisedly be given, and particularly in 
the case of Tunes not figured. 

To accomplish this, the first thing to 
be ascertained is at what pitch of the 
Stave the $ should be written. A key 
or guide to this will be found in the fol- 
lowing directions: — By noticing the Sig- 
nature that follows the Clefi*, whether 
it be written with a Sharp or Flat, and 
how many Sharps or Flats compose it. 

For example, the Signature oi^he Old 
HuNDBEDTH Tunc has three Sharps. 
Turning to the "Indicator;" to compare, 
it will be found that, upon moving the 
circle, upwards until the counterpart 
three Sharps appear in the opening at 
Hhe oommencement of the Scale, the 



1 



figure $ rests directly opf 
points to the Note marked . 
he may conclude that in the 
DBEDTH Tune, A will be tl 
which the $ should be deliv 
in this manner decide the K( 

Finally, this A may be obt 
a tuning-key, flute, or pitch 

The class having figured t 
from the Scale, according to 
tion of the Notes on their 
Staves, may afterwards, to av 
be desired to compare the fi 
have written with those th 
may read, beginning with 
and so through the Tenor, 
Treble parts. 

Having ascertained that all 
the $, or Key-note, may be ^ 
the Teacher, first running up 
the Scale, may call on the Bi 
through their Melody with 1: 

When this has been repeat 
twice, they will have obtains 
cient acquaintance with its *< 
tervals to read it for thems< 
sing it alone. The Teachei 
conduct the Tenor group th 
same process, and afterward 
and Treble. 

Each group being now ma 
with its own part, they may 
combine the whole in harm 
the following fashion : — Let 
Key-note, be again sounded 
first Note of each Melody 
forth or sung by the who! 
concert. 

If this chord be correctly 
first line of the Tune may be 
then the second and so on, 

CABE BEING TAKEN THAT I 
BE ALLOWED TO PASS UNC( 

This tune should be sung ov 
times, first using the figures 
to the words. ' 

Let softness of voice and d: 
of utterance be preserved th 
Ancona and St. David may: 

T\i© ^\gQa.tv3CN» oi "Osift ^« 



XXVIIL— OF DEGREES. WHAT ? HOW TO RECKON. 
The distance from one Note to the next in succession, of the Natural 
Scale, is termed a Degree. 



Thus, from 1 to 2 is a degree from 
2 to 3, and so on. These Notes of the 
Scale, or the lines and spaces constitu- 
ting the Stave, correspond with what 
are termed the degrees of the Scale. In 



counting by degrees, be it remembered 
that the distance of one Note from 
another, must be always reckoned from 
the lowest ; never downwards. 



EXERCISES ON INTERVALS. 



Mi^or Diatonic Scale. 
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Rising Fourths and Falling TMrds. 
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Intervals from the Key Kote— Continned. 
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XXIX.— OF MELODY, WHAT IT IS, AND HOW FORMED F 

SCALE. 



Melodj is a succession of Bounds, so arranged as to becoi 
perly delivered, very grateful to the ear. 

Tne Scale as has been seen, consists of seven Sounds, coi 
extent at pleasure, by a repetition at a higher or lower pitc] 

It may farther be stated, that every Melody is found in * 

It follows then, that every Note in a Melody may be repr< 
one or the other of these figures, that in fact, it is the skilfu 
ment of these figures, 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7., with their repli< 
produces Melody. 

Not that these figures are to be sup- 
posed as always followmg in direct pro- 
cession the order of the Scale. Some- 
times, however, for a short distance, 
they may, as in the case of the opening 
phrase of Melai^othon', where $ is im- 
mediately followed by 2, 3, 4, 5,4, 3, 



2, 3, &c., &c. 

Where Notes succeed ea 
rect a succession, either as 
descending, it is obyious 
scholar having once praci 
tered the Scale itself, no d 
arise. 



Melody has two kinds of Motion. 
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The fi/rfA motion is by Degrees^ i. e ., 
when any Note moves to the Note next 
following itself^ either in ascent or 
descent, as in the above example. The 
second motion is when one or more of 
these degrees are omitted or passed 
over, as in the Tune St. David, 
where the voice proceeds at once from 
^ to 6, then to $, from thence sinks 
to 3, back again to 5, and so on at a 
greater or less interval throughout the 
greater portion of this Melody. 

This motion is termed Motion by 
Skvpt. Eor the most part, however, 
these two motions are, in the forma- 
tion of Melody, freely intermixed. 
MoBATTA is an excellent instance of 
their combined employment in effecting 
Melody. 

This Motion by skips is the first seem- 
ing practical difficulty encoimtered by 
the yoimg beginner, and his embarrass- 
ment is further increased by the un- 
certainty he feels as to his voice having 
alibied on the correct sound. 

To be able to assure himself of this 



\ 



would be to remove the 
that prevents his progress. 

And here we have thoug 
him with an easy and absol 
enfranchisement. First, le 
to the Scale, and sing once i 
it, pronouncing the $ af 
strongly, as thus : $, 2, 3, 4 
$,7,6,5,4, 3,2, $j audit 
immediately evident to him 
or Tonic Note, not only le 
governs aU the Notes that f 

This may be farther est 
the mind by its being rej 
different pitch, conjoined i 
mark that to whatever pitcli 
depart, all the other Notes 
the 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, sim 
remove and range themselv( 
before. 

It is obvious, tl\en, that 1 
ruling member, and that, in 
of an arbitrary sway, it prei 
tinct TOfirAalL \myg^'a^«\syoL*Og 

page a ^^aa«SL^c»^iKsya. ^^ 
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presence, as a governing power, dependr 
the ability of instantly recOj|nizing and 
proceeding to any intervaL The 5 and 3, 
the other members or components of 
the Common Chord, as indeed the effect 
of the chord itself, should also be so 
familiar as to be felt at will. 

For instance : Let the effect of the 
intervaUic distance from $ to 5, as ex- 
hibited in the Melody of the Tune 
already referred to, St. David, and 
other Tunes where it occurs, without 
regard to pitch, be once perceived, and 
then, whenever that interval occurs, the 
voice will always, without hesitation, 
deliver it in perfect tune. 

Farther, it may be more fully ex- 
plained, that the Notes or Sounds lying 
between the $ and 5, as in the Tune 
just quoted, viz. the 2, 3, 4 are 
omitted or summarily passed over, as 
not essential to the melodial effect re- 
quired, and that in every case of a 



Scale, and endeavouring to preserve a 
remembrance of the mental effect of the 
$, 5, and 3, (the sounds of the Common 
Chord) that the mental effect of each 
interval will presently fix itself in the 
memory, and no after doubt or diffi- 
culty erase it. 

As an introduction to this mental 
vocalization, the voice might be em- 
ployed at first in delivering the inter- 
vening Notes. 

But if so, they must be rapidly taken 
in a distinct undertone, whikt the 
Notes of the Melody are given with a 
strong full voice, so that the Melody 
may be well distinguished from, and 
not confounded with these passage Notes. 

Let any of the Tunes in which this 
kind of motion prevails, be selected, 
and follow for the practice of these 
skips, and the Teacher conduct his class 
through them until the apprehension of 
their intervals becomes familiar. 



XXX.— OF THE PRACTICAL TREATMENT OF ACCIDENTALS. 

Attention may now be called to Diagram II. where between the 
black figures 1 and 2, 2 and 3, 4 and 5, 5 and 6, 6 and 7, so placed 
as to represent the Diatonic distances of the Natural Scale, is a red 
figure followed by a letter s or f, as J^s, 7f, &c., and on the Stave the 
Note above accompanied by the sign of a Sharp or Flat. 

This it may be said is an Accidental, that is, a Sound belonging to 
the Scale at a higher pitch casually and temporarily introduced here 
for some especial purpose. 



Let the Teacher explain that this is 
a Sound lying between the figures above 
named, not naturally belonging to the 
Diatonic Scale at this pitch, and indi- 
cates that the Note so marked, though 
written on the same line or space with 
^Ae N^ote preceding, yet ihat having 
^lu's sJgn accidentally placed before it, 



should be delivered with greater acute' 
nest if a Sharp, and gravity if a flat, 
towards the succeeding Note. 

In short, that a new Sound can be, 
and is, thus produced between each of 
the degrees of the Scale that are Tonee, 

Tb.e advanced ^cluoUs may be feurther 
informed tYxat it. \&\yj VJclb \jaa Q>i ^^««a 
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Accidentals we have the power of seem- 
ingly removing the Tonic Kote, and of 
course with it all others to a new pitch 
during performance, thus presentiDg to 
the ear new combinations of sound, 
new effects following, wlule yet the 
composition remains in the same Key 
in wmch it was originally found, and in 
-which Key it is said necessitatedly to 
continue, unless otherwise signatured. 

Let it be stated and pointed out to 
the class, by a reference to the red 
figures, that there are but five of these 
Accidentals or Casual Notes, and that 
these all may be in their legitimate re- 
lations or positions, thus employed. 

The class should also be given to un- 
derstand that as a general rule, these 
Kotes are invariably followed by the 
next Note above themselves, or in as- 
cent, if accompanied by this distinctive 

figure f Tl j and by the next immediately 

below themselves, or in descent, if by 

this (y)' Again, should the Natural 

Diatonic Sound expressed on the Scale 
by the figure 4 occur in any Tune with 
a Sharp attached to the Note repre- 
senting it, the figure below it will be 
marked thus 4s, and the Natural Sound 
4 treated as though omitted, the Acci- 
dental or casual Soimd 4s being, at that 
place, substituted for it. 

The same remark applies in the use of 
Accidental Flats. 

In Tunes with Flat Signatures, as 

Munich, instead of if for the Sharp in 

ascent, is substituted this figure d 

termed a Natural, but its effect is pre- 
cisely the same as the Sharp in Natural 
and Sharp Signatures causing the Sound 
or Note against which it is written to 
rise toward the Note next above it. 

These Accidental Sounds are in Dia- 
gram III., exhibited as, capable of 
being, marked in two ways, and that 
the Sound thus doubly marked is iden- 



tical. This declaration, t 
mathematically true, is i 
sufficiently so for all practic; 

In the Hymn-song the A 
most frequent occurrence is \ 
4s. 

It will be found in the 
Tttheeton in the Alto 
BAYIA, or St. Ambbobe, in tl 
Batibbon, and in the Bass o; 

These Tunes are instance( 
.employment of no other 
than this in their respective 

These being selected for 
by the four voices or groT 
the Choir, let the $ or 1 
LnOEBNE be ascertained fro 
catoTf and the Tune figured 
This will be found to be 
let the Note E be soimdc 
instrument as the pitch 6f t 

Before conducting the Ba 
group of voices through th 
an exemplification of the dif 
in delivery of this Acciden 
Sounds $, 2, 3, 4, and $ 
should be shown in contrast 
them, well marked by the voi< 
the artificial rise of the voi( 
to form, 4s will be clearly m 
its mental effect immedmte] 
After the Bass has sung tl 
passage in Luoebne, and tb 
correctly, the Tune may 
in harmony by the varic 
taking their respective ] 
uniting in concert with the 

Let the Tenor be thus in 
the same way in Eatibbo 
Alto in MoBAYiA, or St. 
and lastly, the Treble in 1 
the other parts each time 
following in full harmony. 

Where the 4s. is not takei 
either in ascent or descent, 
from a 3 or 5, its proximate 
from a 2 or 6 or even a wid 
as in the Bass of Pbague 
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• Omit in singing the four, and say one, t^o, t"hi©©, ^\i»i^,«aiaL vi^^ 



ffress the intermediate degrees, and then 
deliver the Sharp. 

In case also it should not be followed 
by a 5, as however, except for the pro- 
duction of some particular effect, it 
always ought to be, let the mind antici- 
pate it there, and so pass to the pre- 
sented Sound as &om the 5. 

The Accidental next in order of 
common use, is the 5s. 

The presence of this Accidental in- 
variably indicates a passage in, or the 
presence of, the Minor Mode. 

Let the same course be pursued with 
this as with the last. The Tunes being 
selected in this wise, for the Bass 
WoEMS, the Tenor Cobueg, AltoED- 
DTSTONE, Melody Shelpobd. 

If, as in the case of Modena in the 
Bass, Shelpobd in the Tenor, Fabnham 
in the Alto, and Coblentz in the 
Melody, the 6 be not the Note that 
Recedes the 5s, let the mind proceed to 
the 6, and &om thence strike or fiEdl to 
the 5 s. 

The same rule is applicable if the 5s 
should be followed by any other figure 
than the 6, let the mind first feel the 
6, and then pass &om thence to the 
required Sound. 

The Chromatic Semitone between 6 
and 7 is never used as an Accidental in 
Psalmody ascending, but in descending 
it is of occasional occurrence. 

It then, however, changes its place 
on the Stave, bears before its Note a P 
in Tunes with Natural and Flat Signa- 
tures at their head, and in those with 
Sharp Signatures a u and will be found 
in all cases figured as thus 7f. 



ing Scale of the " IndAcator^^ 

The following Tunes maybe taken in 
illustration, for the Bass Bath, Tenor 
AuGhSBUBO, in which, contrary to its 
common practice, the Note following 
ascends, and Alto Silbsia. We on 
principle have but one Melody in which 
it appears. If a 7f be not preceded by 
a $, but by a higher Note, as 2, the 
mind should pass over the ^ as before, 
descending to the 7f^ or if the Note 
preceding 7f be lower than 6, pass 
mentally over the interrening Note or 
Notes as before. 

All these phrases should be learned 
by heart, and become familiar, as they 
are of constant and continued use in 
good Psalmodic arrangements. 

The Is, seen in the following Tunes, 
may be ^ated in like manner, Bass 
Saxony, Tenor Cassel, AltoWiTTEM- 
bebo, as also Munich and the Melody 
of Melancthon. 

In passing to it from any other Note 
than 2, let that be always mentally 
present. 

The 2s. is the last for exhibition 
as it is the least common. In the 
Bass of Ooloonb it appears as 8^ but 
may be found in the Alto of Bbanden- 
BUBGh, and Melody Falestbina's Tune 
and Hahbubo. 

Having thus passed through, and 
practically mastered all the Diatonic 
phrases of Melody that can ever occur, 
the class will not only have acquainted 
themselves with and obtained the power 
of delivering them at pleasure, but 
have also by this means provided them- 
selves with a stock of very superior 
Melodies for Oongregational use. 
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XXXI.— OF CHROMATIC PASSAGES. 

The junction of the Eed with the Black Notes, and their j 
hy Semi, or half tones, as in Diagram II. forms what is te 
Ghbomatic Scale. 
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Direct the Class to turn to the 
Diagrams I and II, and observe their 
difference. 

In No. n, the Five Sounds which we 
haye formerlj shewn as ccuuallv intro- 
duced, (thence called Accidentals) into 
the Diatonic Scale, in the room of one 
of its own Sounds displaced, are now 
JLeed in the procession of Sounds, and 
obtain in the Scale *' a local habitation 
and a rame." 

Let him not fSEul in the comparison, 
to notice how, and where, this introduc- 
tion is effected. 

In precisely the same situations 
between $ and 2 ; 2 and 3 ; 4 and 5 ; 
6 and 6 ; 6 and 7 ; as when adopted 
for use in the Diatonic Scale, but the 
difference in the progression of these 
Soimds under the two Scales is, that 
whereas in the Diatonic Scale, when 
an Accidental was introduced, the 
Natural, or Diatonic Note on the 
same line or space, was omitted, and 
that substituted; in the Chromatic 
Scale, both would be sounded in conse- 
cutive or regular progression. 

Passages in this Scale it will be ob- 
served, when the Composition or Tune 
is written with a Sharp or Natural 
Signature, ascend by Sharps, and under 
a Flat or Natural Signature, descend 
by Flats. 

Hence it will be apparent, that the 
Chromatic Scale is simply the Diatonic 
with five Sounds added between its 
first, second, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
intervals. 

Why this Chromatic progression of 

Sounds should be, as in some works it is, 

dignified by the appellation of " Scale" 

we know not. In truth, no modem 

oompositiona are whoUy written there- 



in, but all formed on tl 
Scale, with an occasional 
half tones interspersed. 

Chromatic progression h 
serves its own laws, and thus : 
our attention. A Chromai 
(for as we here said, no 
entirely thus written,) is i: 
indicated by the presence ( 
Natural, or Flat, written a 
on the same line or space oj 
followed immediately by the 
to which indeed the Sliarp, 
Flat itself belongs. 

Thus, in the third Bar < 
of the third strain of Ii 
followed by 4s, but in th( 
succeeds 5. 

The 5 would have come ni 
easily enough to the voice i 
but the Sound 4s intervei 
hard to express when prece 
seems to push the voice I 
accurate pitch of the Soui 
vering the 5. 

The whole of the third sec 
Alto of iBEins reads thus : 

7,6 I 2,8, I 4,4s I 

The Tonic Indicator wil 
passafi^e under its proper Sigi 
exhibit this with distinctnesE 
racy, an instnmient shoul 
ployed, and the class attenti 
to the presentation of the 4t 

Then th^ may be desired 
passage without the Sharp, 
would have done had no S 
appended to the 4, and em 
establish in their memory ' 
impression which it product 



empnasis. 

Let the class follow in the same man- 
ner, taking care to subdue their voices 
in the delivery of the Sharp, which will 
render its intonation easier, concluding 
the learning of each passage by singing 
the Tune in which it occurs in fuU 
harmony. 

This will not only agreeably relieve 
the drudgery of the task by its pleasing 
application for harmonic effect, but 
familiarize the other parts with the 
effect of their own Diatonic progression 
of Sounds when moving in combination 
with such passages. 

Chromatic passages may of course 
occur in as many different situations 
as there were Accidentals, viz., five. 

The 4s is the only one we have yet 
called attention to; it remains there- 
fore to consider passages formed by the 
introduction of the 58 between the Dia- 
tonic Sounds 5 and 6, as in the Alto of 
Old St. Magnus, Pbesbubg, Ham- 
BUBG, as also in a single instance of 
Melody in Pbesbubg and Nubembubg. 

These passages may be treated in the 



invanaoiy De given m a sott ana clear 
manner. 

The 7f follows, as in the succession 
previously established. The only ex- 
ample our specimens furnish us with, 
will be found in the Alto of "Rath-att^ 
and the Bass of Layendon. 

The $s lying or situate between the 
Diatonic Sounds $ and 2, appears Chro- 
matically in the Alto of St. Augustine 
and Kiel, in the Bass of Kiel and the 
Tenor of Beza's Tune, it also occurs. 

The only Chromatic passage formed 
by the use of the 2s will be found in 
the Alto of Milyebton. 

Let the "Indicator" be continually 
appealed to for each passage. 

The Examples of Chromatic motion 
we have given in the Hymn-Chorale 
Book, are designedly rare. 

A Melody that -mil not recommend 
itself but in the arrangement of a Chro- 
matic dress, is not a Melody for the 
people. 

At the same time it must be admitted 
that its occasional employment by the 
inner parts gives a charming variety 
and is capable of great effect. 



XXXII.— OF THE PBACTICE OF TIME. 

Assuming that the Class is now able to proceed to any given in- 
terval of the Scale that may be named, in correct and certain Tune, 
the next thing for consideration, is by what means they may attain to 
an eflEicient manner of Keeping Time. 



Four equal notes, (say Minims,) writ- 
ten in counterpoint, i. e., beneath each 
other, as in the Tune Old Hundbbdth, 
form as we have said a Chord. Of a 
succession of these, every harmonized 
Tune is composed. This Chord may be 
delivered by the Class perfectly in Tune, 
buejfe&cb of these Notes is not held or 
sustained in an equal duratioUf they 
»2Z^ no^ pass simultaneonaly to the 



next chord, and so cause confusion 
Sometimes again, as in the Tune Batis- 
BON, one Note in a chord is suspended 
longer than another, or whilst the others 
move on, by means of a Dot, and after- 
wards to recover its time, passes over 
the succeeding Note in a quicker mo- 
tion •, or two Notes may be sung in the 
time of one, ■pTO\V<3asi% «^n« v^% V^\&\> >2!m!^ \ 
I be of diffeTen.V.'^sMidft, «a Vdl ^^ o&sft ^1 \ 
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EiSBNAOH, where both the Bass, Treble, 
Tenor, and Alto, are thus occasionallj 
employed. 

It becomes highly essential therefore, 
that plain and incontrovertible princi- 
pies should be presented in these pages, 
that the student may attain to as 
thorough a practical knowledge of Time 
as of Tune. And first the class maybe re* 
f erred to the elemental portion of this im- 
portant branch of Psalmody, as detailed 
in pages 2 and 4, where the relative 
yalue of each form of I^ote is exhibited, 
with its silence mark or Best, equivalent 
thereto, and the increased value each 
derives from being Dotted. The study 
on Bars single and double, page 5, 
must especially be regarded. After- 
wards, as an example in Common Time, 
the Tune Atignon may be used in illus- 
tration, as thus. Every Note in this 
tune is a Minim, and consequently every 
Note is of the same comparative value, 
and requires that it be sustained in pre- 
cisely the same duration. These Notes 
are divided from each other at equal 
intervals, by single Bars. 

The double Bar is placed at the end 
of each line of the verse or sentence, 
indicates its termination, and is not 
reckoned in counting measures. For 
this reason it has been said to denote 
the rhetorical termination of a musical 
strain, as it bears the same relation to 
the Strain, that the single Bar does to 
the Measure. 

Between each of the single Bars or in 
each Measure, are four Minims, which 
must therefore be the number of Beats 
made in each Bar. The class may be 
further directed to observe, that previous 
to the first Bar, but two Minims are 
written, which is only the duration of 
half a Measure. Nor let them forget 
that the chief accent in Music invariably 
in all Measures, falls on the first Note 
after the Bar. 

These things being premised and 
understood, let the Teacher first of all 
exhibit to the class, the rate of motion 
or pace, that is, the rapidity or slow- 



ness which he conceives as 
belonging to the characte 
Melody, and the words to m 
to be sung, by beating a full 
them. The downward Beat al 
eating the chief accent or 
after the Bar, the Beat to 
hand, its semi, or subordina 
the Beat to the left and that 
the intervening Notes ; th( 
baton passing in the order ( 
lowing figure, marking fc 
between each Bar, and retuni 
wards with emphasis to th( 
chief accent. 












\ 
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\ 



\ 



dovra 



Having done this, let him c 
attention to the motion of 
and the force or emphasis wli 
give to the first Note in eac 
while singing through the T 
carefid to mark each Beat 
certainly, and in time. 

This Tune begins with the 
or subordinate accent of tl 
that the hand will move fr< 
right, up, then down, and so 

No artificial means for i 
accuracy in marking time» eqi 
the Metronome, but its ex] 
always prevent its common u 

Then let the class^ each 
beating with the Teacher, folk 
marking that whenever 
descends, they are always si 
first Note after the Bar. 

After having correctly passe 

this, any Tune with equal 

. each Meafi\\x«^ tuk^ \^ \x2&s 



Urotcliet, and a (Quaver liaTe seyeralij 
their quota of time to be assigned to 
them. The Beats maj be first made in 
Crotchets, although in this Tune two 
Minims only constitute each Measure. 
In accordance with the rules given 
on Accent and Emphasis, however, the 
Beat should be, as soon as a sufficient 
mastery is obtained over the figurative 
motion of tunes, still continued in 
Minims, and treated as though there 
were four in each Measure, as, unless 
in very slow Time indeed, the rapid 
motion of the hand is unpleasant, be- 
sides which, it communicates to the 
voice by force of sympathy, a very dis- 
agreeable double-toning; and if a proper 
rate of progress be ti^en to allow for 
the easy division of these Minims into 
two or more equal Notes, it is obvious 
that during the passage of the hand 
in its change of direction &om left to 
right and up or down, abundant time 
is allowed for the delivery of these 
lesser Notes. 

And let the class again be directed to 
page 2, where they will see that two 
Quavers are of the same duration, or 
to be sung in the same space of time as 
a Crotchet, two Crotchets as a Minim, 
and of course there are also four 
Quavers in each Minim. It is there- 
fore evident, that the two Crotchets on 
the right hand side of the first Bar, 
must be taken in the same time as the 
one Minim on its left hand side. Nor 
in this Tune only, but in every place 
where they so occur. In the third Bar 
of the first strain of the Tenor, and in 
the last Bar but one of the second 
strain of the Alto, those particular 
groups may be instructed, that a still 
farther reduction of Time must be made 
by them. 

In both cases there are two Crotchets, 

a dotted Crotchet and a Quaver to be 

sung in the same duration as the two 

Affnims, 

J>rofr, as it is equally evident that 



Itself It remains that the Note which 
follows it must be proportionately 
reduced in its duration, or the time of 
the Measure will not be preserved. 

This might be illustrated if thought 
necessary, by beating four and showing 
how the Dot added to the Note it was 
attached to, as much time as it extracted 
or took from the Note, that would 
otherwise have followed it, and which 
would then have been equal to itself, >. e. 
that the dotted Note had three parts out 
of the four composine the MiTiim^ and 
that the Quaver competed the time of 
the Minim by expressing the fourth 
part. 

When this is well understood, the 
Teacher should sing through the Tune, 
showing how the (>otchet Beat is first 
made in such cases, and immediately 
afterwards the voice rapidly strikes the 
Quaver, and so again equalizes the 
Measure in that part. 

Then the class may accompanj him 
beating as before. The principle on 
which Notes of a comparative duration 
are thus made to occupy the same 
period of delivery in a Measure, being 
now practically and fully perceived 
and established ; any Tune of this order 
in Common Time, may be taken. 

Illustrations or examples in Triple 
Time may next follow, in which the 
same principles are to be observed 
though practised in extension. 

In Tunes under this division, whose 

Time mark is \ , three Minims will be 
found contained in each Measure, and 
consequently there are three Beats to be 
made during that Measure. This how- 
ever, may be where many plain 
Crotchets, dotted Crotchets, or Quavers 
occur in this Time, regarded at first 
as containing six Crotchets in a Measure^ 
and six Beats must therefore in oon- 
sequence bemade therein. Let however, 
as speedy a return as possible to 
Miimns, ox tlixxoe BooitA in. a Bar be 
effected. 



la the pusaage of the hand i 
foUowing figure, maj be seeo 
method of Beating Triple Time. 



doom »^M 

Lot St. ADOBflTH'B benowin eiem- 

iilifioation, aung by the Teacher, pre- 
scing «1«»TB by beating a fiili Bar 
before the claas, to exhibit the etyle wid 
rate of progresa proper to that Malodj. 
The dags may then follow. When this 
is alAO becomfl matt^ of knowledge to 
them, any aimple Tune of this order 
may be essayed ; the dowmrard Best ae 
in Oonunon Time, being dteotive atill 
and unchangeably of the ac^nt. 

Neit tum Co Bath. Here are a« in 



RiTlHSOH, sereral kinds 
Semibrere, Uinim, dot 
Crotchet, dotted Crotche 

The wune method i 
adopted, aa in the ease of I 
only diSerenoe indeed bein 
as in Ratibbor there i 
Minims, or four CiotchetB 
in Bath, there are threi 
six Orotrbeta. 

Ziistly, EDDiSTOmi au 
an example of the emplo} 
Common and Triple, or Q 
Trinary Time in the same 

Let these two be sboir: 
with eaob other, the Trin 
to its own figure, and thi 
following in its own order 

Beating Time, howeie 
early as possible be diaco 
the feeling of the Muaioa 
certain order of march in 
may be gradoally babitual 
and establish itself in the 
student, and *o render hin 
of artificial aid. 



Tliat bond of art by which Poetic and Mnsical ideas a 
each other ie Measure or Metre. 



A Pealm tune is ordinarily written 
for a quatrain or four lines, constituting 
averse, and each of these lines contains a 
certain number of syllables. But as 
these lines are not invariably of equal 
length, and moreover, may differ widely 
in their rhythmical conatruction, the 
Paalm-song raDges itself under seve- 
ral apeciea of Meaauree, that each 
syllable may receive its proper treat- 
ment, and become accented according to 
its situation in the Measure to which it 
is referred. The regular arrangement 
of this accent in a line is termed its 
SaTrnx. 

Under Ibis bead we shall treat of the 



diversil^ of ihythm as £ 
reduction of the poetioo! 
8entence,ander certain fiu 
There are four speciei 
oommonly met with in 
namely ; The Iakbio oi 
forming dise^labic feet, s 
p£aTio and Dactyuo £a 
labic feet ; Other dissyllab.' 
there are, known by the i 
of Spobdkb and Ptbbhio 
posed of two long, and thi 
short ayllablee ; but botl 
themsen«« iu^bi^ viA < 
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erently vith the uupaut, into the 
rhythin known oa the AnAnnstic- 

The Ilmbic rhythm ia formed b; an 
UTuigeiitent of njUableR, of which the 
seoond ia alwaja aooented, u in Addl- 
Bon'a beautiful ptuvphrase of the niii 
Psalm. 

Ths LOBD DT PAS-tnn BHALI pn-PAB£ 
And FEED ma WITH ■SHBP-lwFd'iCABB ; 
HuPBE-KiioeBHALLmjWAHTStiip-PLT, 
And GDAHD meWTTHmWATCH-fUlETE. 
Mr N00N-d>7 WALES hs SOALL 11.18)40, 
Ajid ALL DT UED-nifht HODBB de-FBHD. 

The nuinber of timea which thia 
accent may racur, or be reatricted to, 
that ia, the number of feet compriaed 
ia a line, ia b; no meana determined 
by the above example. 

In the " Hjmn-Chorale Book," the 
lunea are all grouped acoordiiig|to their 
reapectite rhjthma. 

In our Hjmnala, the Tarieties of 
iBmbic veiae, aa to the number and 
length of the lines composinK them, is 
eitremelf nameroua. The moat com- 
mon among these is the LoNS Mbasubb, 
or double parallel of eight syllables, in 
ainglog nhich, the obief accent or stress 
of the Toice, should fall on the fourth 
and last syllable of each line, or at the 
end of each musical Fbraae, the aecond 
and aiith sjllablea being made subordi- 
nate to the effect of markiug the phrase, 
though the Bare in the Tune gonerBlly 
ocour as tho mooaure of the foot i the 
muaic, as will be perceiTed &oni tbie 
eiample, alwaja marking ita accent on 
tho right hand side of the Bar. 

In a CoMMOs MKAsnEB howerer, 
these lines become unequal in length, the 
secoud and third lines of the Terae being 
formed of but three feet, or eix ayllablea 
ooJr, as in the following eiample, 
ae&iated also from Addiaoa, ia which 



Wlim oU til)' I HBB<Hi O my | OOD, 

V.J I Bl^lag *h1 anrlTBTe, 
Tru»4Brt-Bd i WITHlhaBlnrin | LOST, 
In I WOIT.dsr,toH,ud | PRAIBB 



third line only containing eight aylla- 
blea, aa in the fiiTOnrite Paraphrase of 
the 96th Faalm, by Dr. Watts. 

Oome I SOUND hiiprolM ■ | BBOAD 

And jHTKNS of iitr^rT|8nil3j 

Je^kf-nb I IB tlia An'.reign j LOBD, 

Tha lU — ni^n^ul j XUTS, 

So also the Ueasnre known aa the 
146tb., 122nd., Old SOtb., and tnai^ 
other kinds might be cited, aa of lambie 



Of these many forma, the Long, 
Common and Short Measure* only, 
may be termed general Sleaanret, 
from their constant recurrence in all 
Hymn oolleetiona. Sometimea tlie Tersea 
in these Measures contiun eight lines, 
in which oaae it ia caUed Double Meaanre 
and written thus, L. M. D., O. H. D., 
S- M. D. This species of rhytbtu ia 
tha best adapted to auatain devotion, 
from ita grave march, ita atately 
CEeaura, and its expulsion of the l^ht 
and trifling by the exhibition of an 
haGItual dignity. 

The aecond diasyllabic rhythm is that 
formed by the Trochee, known aa the 
Trochaic, in which the accent is the 
reverse of the Iambic, the^ri syllable 
in each foot being accented aa in tbe 
following verse : 

SWEET the M 0-ments BICH in SLBBOias, 
WHICH be-FOBE the CBOSS I SPEKD i 
LIFE A HE ALTB & PEACE poi-SESS^ins, 
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This measure has much obtained ia 
our Hymnals &om its admission of 
double rhymes, and its alternate 
cadences, the first and third falling as if 
in imitative sequence; whereby an 
agreeable relief is afforded to the ear. 
Its musical accent falls on the third and 
serenth notes of the strain ; though, as 
in the Iambic, the foot usually measures 
the bar, as thus : 

Sweet the | MO-ments, rich m | BLESS-ing, 
WJUehhe \ FOBE the eroee 1 1 SPEND, 
Life and j RHALTKApeeuepoa | SESS-ing, 
JFVomthel SIN-ners ^-ing | FBIEND. 

Its lines are also much yaried as in 
the Iambic, by the excerption of a foot 
as in 

HABK the $otmd$ of | GliAD-ness 
FBOM a dw-tant | SHOKE, 
LIKE re-U^ from | SAD-nesB, 
SOB-row now no j MOBE. 

where six syllables only appear, and in 
the other ways previously mentioned. 
Iambic and Trochaic rhythm is some- 
times interwoyen in alternate lines, or 
lines irregularly disposed, as in the 
following verse : 

Troehr-Je'tmB \ LET thy in^-ying | EYE 
Iamb— Call | BACEs wand-'rmg \ SHEEP 
Troeh-Faleeto \ THEE like Pe-ter \ I, 
Jamft— Would ] FAIN like P«-ter | WEEP. 

but they neyer sing smoothly. 

In the Hymn-Chorale Book, this kind 
of Measure will be found under the 
head of Mixed rhythm. 

Of Trissvllabic feet, the Anapeest is of 
the most frequent occurrence, though 
from its gay and dancing motion, much 
less reyerent in expression than either of 
the former kinds mentioned. In Com- 
mon Time its rhythm obliges a division 
of the unaccented notes in the Bar, and 
consequently, a rapid utterance of the 
syllables which Ml there, besides the 
aaen use of Slurs in the first part of 
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the Bar, and though this 
much in accordance with tl 
tion of the Anafjestio foot. 
sists of three syllables, tl 
second short and imaccent< 
last long and accented ; 
remembered that accent is i 
nor should it be by duratio: 
but by a stress of voice, n 
but felt, and that the gre{ 
the deliyery of rhythmi^ ] 
is the concealment of th 
which constitute and lend li 

In Triple Time, a slower, 
more equal motion can b 
but the two short syllables 
are then too often made o 
importance as the long, 
distinction than sufficient if 
preserved. 

The accentuation of its s 
singing appears thus, 

How a>Irm fonn | DA-tion ye SainUc 
Is laid for your > FAITH in his ca-ci 
WbatsMFCcanhe • SAT than to fou he 
Ton who onto I JE^sos tat r«-fttge 

the chief accent falling as b< 
right hand side of the ba 
subordinate on the second 
syllables of the strain. As 
yious species so in this, a < 
be effected by the suppressii 
the excision of syllables, &c 
example following, 

To I JE-sns the crown of mj 
My I SOUL is in haete to be 
O I BEAB me ye C%tf-rabim 
And 1 WAFT me a-wajf to his 

The DAcnx is the sec 
Trissyllabic feet to whicl 
referred, and though its mx 
agrees with that of the Tr 
much less frequently adopt 
Anapsest; though this ma; 
the difficulty of com^reaftvo' 
ya\Ad V^.o^xt'^ycHBL vc^iikj 



rvquiroa. 

It is in its expression rather ourt 
and sententious than solemn, and of the 
three syllables of which it is composed 
the first only is long, and the two last 
short. It is written in Triple Time, 
and its syllables musically accented, as 
in the following admirable Hymn of the 
late Beginald Heber, Bishop oi Calcutta. 

Bn>*<-eitaiid | BEST of the wn* of the | MOBN-inc 
Dawn on our | DARKneM&tauIaBthine | AID 
Star of the | EAST the ho-n-son a | DORN-injb 
Guttifwherethel IN-fknt Bei ot -cr ia | LAID. 

and its contracted lines may be exhibi- 
ted as in the well known hymn. 



Come all ye 
Fub-hah. thro' 

Je-saa'a 
TeUwhst hifl 
Truit in his 
Showt to his 
Wor-thj the 



SAINTS of God, 
EABTH abroad, 
FAME. 

LOVE hath done. 
NAME alone. 
LOP-ty throne, 
LAMB. 



maieiy consists oi nye leet, or eieyen 
syllables irregularly disposed, the first, 
fourth, and fifth feet being Trochees, 
the second a Spondee, and the third a 
Dactyl in the first tluree lines of each 
stanza, the fourth line being compounded 
of a Dactyl and Spondee only, following 
each other. 

The yerse itself howerer, by no 
means exactly answers to this descrip- 
tion, and its musical accentuation must 
be pronounced as a further departure, 
(though necessitated by the irregularity 
of its syllabic formauon) from strict 
presentation. 

To these Metrical arrangements our 
Melodic forms of song are wedded. 

The junction of the one species with 
the other, while it may be productiye 
of a seeming yariety to the ear, impedes 
the flowing smoothness which a regular 
succession of alternate syllables natu- 
rally induces, and causes an abruptness 
of transition that will sufficiently pre- 
sent its common adoption. 



//t 



XXXIV.- OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PSALM MELODY OR 
HTMNSONa, AND THE ACCENT AND EMPHASIS OBSERVED 
IN ITS VARIOUS MEASURES. 

To preserve a continuous interest in any subject, the mind must be 
conducted by successive stages, naturally, though artMly disposed, to 
its termination ; a congruity and oneness be apparent throughout, and 
nothing introduced that may retard or interrupt its true progress, of 
which the mind is herself the exponent, and which she approves only 
as the artificer answers to her own indications. 

So, in genuiae Melody, there is ever present a relative unity, a 
happy balance of phrase, thought answering thought, sentence height- 
ening sentence in fine analogy, every sound the richer and more 
elective for some sound that has preceded, or alaaXL i^T^^ntly foUow 
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This, in contradistinction to that jumble of noise pui 
amateur tune compositions, we term Melody. 

Here then is interest < 
contrast of Keys, by expect 
yariety in the analogy of 
transferred to its several ji 
of continuing in one. 

Its form of Phrase, thon| 
lutely perfect, may well t 
as illustratiye of the i 
mere rule to the produ 
higher dass of feeling, thai 
apprehension of symmetrica 
Yet no deficiency is felt eye 

To proceed with its ana 
are four lines, or Sectioni 
separated from each other I 
yention of a Double Bar, tl 
being of course equal to th 
Sections, 

Within each Double Bar 
Sections are enclosed, and cc 
in eyery respect with the 
syllables and length of lin 
in a Long Measure yerse of 

These Sections marked 
further divisible into Phras 
of these Phrases is, though 
complete the idea which iti 
gested, yet so far finished t 
junct from every other. 

It is important to rem 
the Phrase In its simplest 
usually employed in Psalm< 
of two feet, or Measures, i 
csesure occurs invariably 
accent of the Phrase, -^ 
accent falls on the last I 
Penultimate. 

Farther these Phrases i 
selves according to the i 
observe, into feet ofdiffe 
and bearing different namet 

At present our business : 
Phrases marked thus (A) 

The first line of the melod 
reads thus 

$ $ $ I 6 $ 2 6 
each Phrase beixu^ fetras^^' 
feet* 



Not that by any means a simply correct 
anrangement of sounds, will of itself be 
prodnctiye of^ or form, an interesting 
ICdody, though ne*er so mathematically 
disposed, the soul must yet brood over 
it and be felt in each successive sound. 
The ratio must not be simply arithmeti- 
cal, but mental. 

In a Hymn-chorale this must be pecu- 
liarly a necessity from its brevity, from 
the unanimity of voice indispensable to 
its proper presentment as well as to 
the just expression of that Metrical 
sentcnitiousness and epigrammatic fer- 
vour, so characteristic of a Congrega- 
tional praise song. 

A Tune Melody then is not a sequence 
of Notes jotted dovmbetween Bars, after 
the bald and meaningless manner of the 
thousand and one miscalled psalm 
tones. Its laws are of form and there- 
fore itself subject to analysis. 

To illustrate this, let a Melody in the 
Long Measure rhythm be selected that 
shalfbe sufficiently warranted as an au- 
thority, by its e^bition of the two 
great principles above named,i interest 
and form. 

One of the most unpretending yet 
efficient of tune Melodies, is that named 
SniESiA, extracted in its amended form 
from the Oratorio of St. Paul, into 
which it had been adopted by the illus- 
trious Mendelssohn from the choir 
books of the Lutheran church. Its 
admirable spirit, its excellent phraseo- 
logy, its bold modulation in the second 
Section from the relative Minor in which 
it had concluded in the first Section, into 
the Major Modeof the Dominant, anearly 
attendant Key, on the Tonic of which 
its first period ends, its continuance 
of the third Section, by a partial lead- 
ing into the Key in which the tune 
itself is written, and the pleasurable 
certainty felt at its termination, with 
its fourth Section on the Mi^or Tonic, 
the Key previously announced. 



* For an explanation of this and other rytbnncai texpia, ^^VSaa^V.xAi wv 
Q 



harmony be as it is here much varied 
in its effect by a change of Chord. Its 
Melody however, is, as it should be, com- 
plete without change, nor does the ear 
seek farther relief than is immediately 
afforded in the second Section, where 
the first note of its first Phrase, every- 
where repeating the caesure or last note 
of the preceding Section as a seeming 
link of connection between the two 
Sections, leads away by a series of 
degrees to, and forms its harmony on 
the Tonic Chord of a new and nearly 
related key ; its melody readiug thus, 

A 

67 $ I 2 5765 I 5 

Two Sections in continuance form a 
Period, and two Periods are necessary 
to complete a Psalm tune in Long 
Measure. 

Thus, it appears that a Phrase em- 
braces an uufbiished idea, a Section a 
complete idea, though its csesura not 
necessarily terminating on the Tonic 
Note of its own Key, or that of its 
relative Keys j and that a Period or 
length of two Sections contains more 
than one idea, besides that its marked 
cadence points out its superior impor- 
tance. 

The second Period of the Melody of 
this Chorale, though perhaps not so 
striking in its contrasts, is equally 
worthy of praise, and from its suscep- 
tibility of harmonic treatment is, when 
thus exhibited, by no means less 
effective than the first ; it appears 



thus: 



5$ 2 I 3 $ 43 I 
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a 



2 3 5 1^ 3 2 2 

its variety of csesure happily disposed 
that of the first Phrase in the first line 
on 3, being replied to in the first 
J'/jrasc of the second line by 4, whilst 
/i5<9 j&w^ Section terminating on the 2 
ant/ the last as a matter of course on 



ties for a various and yet easy arrange- I 
ment of additional parts. 



As an example of a Melody fcHmed in 
Trochaic rhythm, look at PBAauB. 
Here are six lines or Sections, the third 
and fourth of which are butrepetitionary 
of the first and second, varied in effect 
by a change of harmony, each Section 
(as before) composed of two Phrases, 
each Phrase of two musical feet, and 
each foot of two Notes, the first of which 
is in this rhythm accented. 

Its first period with the caesuras of 
its Phrases and Sections marked, reads 
thus: 

A 

$$ I 7$2 2 I 3$|| 

A 

23|4 325|3$|| 

this is repeated to different harmony, 
and the final or cadence period proceeds 
thus : 

A 

5 6 I 4 5 34 I 3 2{| 

$ 3 I 5 4 3 2 I #11 

the csesural Note of its first Phrase fell- 
ing on the second position of the Chord 
of the Supertonic, (A minor, the rela- 
tive minor of the Subdominant) varies 
and relieves the effect of this Section, 
cadencing|on the Chord of the Dominant 
whilst the first Phrase of the last Sec- 
tion, rising to 5 for its csesure, and 
taking one of the inversions of the 
Tonic Triad as its Bass, followed imme- 
diately by the Chord of the Subdomi- 
nant, a novel and striking effect is pro- 
duced. 

From a comparison of this example' 
with the one first adduced, it will be 
perceived that the csesural or rhythmical 
termination is not always the last note 
of the passage. The Iambic and Aka- 
PiESTic measures however, invariably 
have it t\i\\&, ^\tti%\. va. \Xi^ Trochaic 
and DACTXiiio, it «a cor&XajBLVNij c^k»sqx% 
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on the penultimato. The student for 
knowledge will not fail to repair for 
efxamples in other rhythms to the 
chapter on Hymn-structures, where the 
manner in which the lines of Hymns 



cited in illustration of these 
are barred out and accented, 
ciently intimate to him the | 
rangement of their musical ph 



The natural pressure of the voice upon the particular p 
foot or measure, is termed its Accent. 

T^e Syllable or Note of a foot upon 
which this pressure is necessitated, de- 
pends entirely on the construction of 
the line or strain in which it transpires, 
in other words, upon its Rhythm. Thus, 
as we have said in a Dissyllabic foot in 
Iambic Rhythm, it is CTcr the last 
syllable of the foot that is Accented, 
whilst in Trochaic Rhythm, it is as 
constantly the first. 

So in a Trissyllabic foot in Dactylic 



Rhythm, the Accent occurs o 
syllable of the foot, and in ^ 
on the last. 

In Music however, whether 
mon or Triple Time, the Ao 
disposed as invariably to oc( 
cbmmencement of a Measwr 
on the first Note after the 
other portions or Notes of tl 
Measure being always deliver 
ordination to the first. 



Any unusual stress laid on, or the particular and forcefnl 
of the unaccented part of a Measure is designated Emphasis. 

Thus it is distinguished from Accent, 
which can only occur according to the 
Rhythm, and always on the right hand 
side of the Measure. 

It is sometimes denoted by the 
arrangement of the Notes in groups ; at 
others by particular marks of direction 
as Rf, Sf. Fz, &c. 

Emphasis may be still better under- 



stood, by remembering that 
it occurs, a certain degree o: 
energy is implied and unde 
belonging to the delivery of 
so marked, in contradistii 
Accent, which may be equ 
preserved, though given wit 
altered volume of voice. 



XXXY.— OF THE CHOICE OF TUNES. ' 

By a choice of Tunes, we do not mean simply selecti 
amongst the many published collections of Hymn Tunes, foi 
most suitable to a grave and serious expression in our f 
worship, although we would be understood as including thi 
the phrase, but principally, the after and practical adaptatio 
Psalm or Hymn to be announced from the desk, to the Tu 
accordant in character there^^ith. 



As a rule, the Hymn and Tune should 

be chosen and determined previously, 

that the Leader may not be distracted 

by the process oi mental comparison 

from the other duties of the service, and 

that Tune be invariably selected that may 



best correspond with the sei 
the Hymn. 

Is it precatory or a song o: 



\ 



Melody to those of joy, nor can a tmiu- 
positioD, or eren b temponuy adapta- 
tion be resorted to without riolenoe. 
Much of the present heterogeneous 
feeling spises from this incongruity of 
association ; a nmuilliii, sentimental, 
malmsey sort of Tune being wedded pro 
tempore to the eraTesl and most reve- 
rent words, which it seems to be 
restiTely endeaTouring U> break from, 
and in its efforts tears into fragments, 
besides immediateljr suppressing what- 
ever of devotional feeling the words may 
have previously awakened in individual 

The individual to whose care is 
committed the Tsr; difficult and delicate 
task of this aiyastinent, should take 
inteUigent possession of bis office ; that 
is, he shouii come to it well fiimished 
with a sound knowledge of the princi- 
ples of rhythm which regulate the 
accent, and a full feeling of the spirit 
of both words and music. 

He should moreover, be able 



prerogat.ivi 



which it is 
church song 

But. above all, he should be flim to 
resist with inveterate and invincible 
antagonism, importunate solicitations 
for the production of modem imitators, 
whose spurious foistings have already 
brought so much discredit on our song- 

Ue shouhi farther heedflilly r^ect 
tunes which seem to require high or 
loud singing. With regard to these 
two latter remarks, we shall offer tbe fol- 
lowing Bomew hat extended observal ions. 
A Church-song should be written 
within the compass of the Octave, or at 
I the most inclusive of the eight Notes, 
and the less in extent the better both 
J ibr practice and analysis. 
' A tune Melody eitending either way 
bej'ond tbe compaaa o£ the Stave, is 
r/ear/jr anauieable for practice, and 
lere/bre Jnadmiasable. In very few 



Unless nature bos been very bounti- 
ful indeed, few voices have, as we have 
before remarked, full tonal ability 
beyond E on the fourth spao^ and 
many not &rther than D. 

Now, in the Case of a tune extending 
beyond this compass upwards, it is 
evident that great exertion must be 
made by such voices, to give out sounds | 
not naturally beloiwing to their range. 
This strain on the Larynx too m- 
variably induces a flatness during pei^ 
formance, which years of oompli^ice 
and habit confirm to the whole t< 
and eventually leave it incurably discor- 
dant. And as something unnaturally 
joined is not only, not the authentic 
progress which the voice would have 
taken if left to its own guidance, but o 
account of the physical impossibility of 
supporting this added sound at so im- 
moderate a height, speedily topples 
down the whole pile of whioh itself 
was the attempted apei. 

If this be not the case, tbe Helody 
must of needs, by the gradual sink of 

thevoice, extract in some m "- — 

its lower or basal part, 

nought of the harmonic obstruction 

thereby oocasioned ; where all ToicM 

are in consequence imperionafy thrust 

down from their Intimate and holding 

position. 

This is found in aU its perfection in 
most congregations, unless supported 
by an instrument, where long b^ore r 
tune reaches its conclusion, it maj b 
heard sensibly lowering in pitch nntil 
it scarcely admits of vooaliiation at all 
We are aware that this flattening of 
the voice during the progress of sing- 
ing through all the verses of a Hymn, 
may be attributed to other causes, 
and donbtleee it is generally the pro- 
duct and result of a oombination of 
helping causes, which may be stated ss, 
Jirit, from an endeavour t ' ""' 



3 fbroe and 
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loud ungmg ; and thirdly, from a want 
of earnestness or attention in the 
goremance of the voice, or in other 
words, indolence ; but that the cue is 
ozigiiiBUj given by the leading part or 
Mmdj of a tune, is fedrly inferable ; 
beoanse, as long as that part can be and 
is well sustamed, the Bass below 
having rather an upward tendency, the 
xaner or dependent parts must of needs, 
at whatever effort, maintain themselves 
at a corresponding pitch. 

To resume however, and this sugges- 
tively — 

Let a Chorale of that sweet and solemn 
order used in the Lutheran churches, 
be invariably preferred, with a plain 
yet sufficiently various harmony, to 
aroid the frequent monotonous recur- 
lenoe of thecommon place Major Chords, 
conjoined with easy intervals, whose 
oniW difficulty shall be that of novelty. 

There are many reasons for asserting 
the superior excellence of this species 
of Hymn-song, the one it is sufficient for 
OS to name here, is that of melodial 

XXXVI.— OF THE 



perspicuity. Then their r] 
unmistakeable, and their 
phases of motion multifold, 
should here however, seem 
covert sanction and support t 
lar fallacy on this point ; we m 
mark, that the motion cannot ii 
of the same order, or even in 
tunes, be always taken alike, 
vocative argument in favour 
whose irregular accent neces 
imcertain, if not a change c 
through every phrase. 

Indeed it is obvious, that 
consentaneous and an unvaryio 
can be often recognized, that 
of voices can long move simul 
together. For such reasons 
the plain and unvarnished Cho 
and will ever remain, nothwit 
its natural simplicity of f 
more grand and effective for tb 
than the highest and most 
forms of melody, though prcf 
all the art of a trained body. 



MOTION OF TUIOIS. 



Of the Motion properly belonging to Metrical Melody, it 
obseiYed that ordinarily its time is taken too slow, and especi 
happen to be written in Minims. 

This misapprehension has arisen from 
the false idea that each form of Note is 
in itself absolute, and in its time 
measured off mechanically, so that it 
can never be taken in any other time, 
whereas, the time of the Minim as of 
every other form of Note, is entirely 
comparative. 

Under certain circumstances a Minim 
may be accelerated from its originally 
imagined slowness of motion and occupy 
in its delivery but the same supposed 
length of time in which it seems to be 
considered a Crotohet should be taken; 
and again, imder precisely contrary 
circumstances, may have its motion 
equally retarded. For instance, — the 
much outraged Old Hundredth Tune, 
whose Melody, because written in \ aou\)ve ^x\s 
Uinims, baa commonly all the unctioii \ tlto^eVliiet. 
f beavineea with which slowness of » 



motion, unsustained by energ 
vest it, should, to be deliver 
motion proper to its Melody, 
according to the popular it 
Tune written in Crotohets. 

Let it be imderstood, howi 
where both are used in 1 
composition, the Crotohet (w 
other form of Note) always n 
time proportionately to the 
whose half it is. 

Nor let it be forgotten eithc 
rapidity is not reverent and pi 
induces weariness ; so, whilst ' 
not be considered as inculcatii 
and frivolous style of delivery, 
as strenuously protest agai 
pseudo-gravity, which in af 



If a Tune be in all its parts isochro- 
nal, or having equal Notes and syllabic, 
or but one Note to a syllable, less diffi- 
culty will be experienced in deciding its 
motion ; yet the following questions may 
not unadvisedly occur. 

What are the Notes most predomina- 
ting? Of what class or order? In 
what combination with others ? 

The Tune having been selected to the 
hymn by an appropriate similarity of 
character, the same appropriate simila- 
rity of motion would, it is obvious, suit 
both. 

As we had occasion to observe in 
the previous Study, so we again iterate. 
It is demanded of any one in under- 
taking to regulate this part of the ser- 
vice, that he make a thorough acquain- 
tance both with the sentiment and 
sound, without which no attempt to 
portray Melody can hope success. 

The educated mind is horrified and 
instinctively withdraws from so grotes- 
que a union, (in many instances wonder- 
ingly so,) on entering a place of worship 
at the incongruous and opposing fact 
of a cheerful hymn, made fast to a 
sombrous melancholy Tune full of 
melismas and bad taste, and drawled 
out in the slowest of all possible motions. 

Nor is the violence thus done to indi* 
vidual feeling, the sentiment of the 
hymn, or the tune composure, at all 
compensated for by an admirable deli- 
very, in which deamess of expression 
shall at least lend some garniture to 
the otherwise ill associated union. 

On the contrary, one unanimous 
bawl, which sets at defiance all order, as 
it disdains all law, proclaims to the 
tortured stranger that anarchy is para- 
mount ; and that all hope of devotional 
improvement is as Utopian as an 



electrical vegetation. Hence, it comes 
at last to be naturally received, that 
to sing in such places is neither credi- 
table nor indeed possible, and that 
the service of song, is not at all com- 
patible with the refinements inculcated 
by Christianity .How correct such an 
opinion is we need not stay to demon- 
strate. 

But from this digression we return to 
remark that, if a tune be of a figura- 
tive cast, that is, if its inner parts carry 
much motion, and we may not deny 
that this is often productive of admira- 
ble effect, though as a rule exceptiona- 
ble ; its march or motion of time must 
be without regard to its style, or that 
of the hymn, somewhat impeded ; for 
no hurry, which is the parent of gabble, 
should at any time or under any circum- 
stances be suffered to appear, but 
deliberate energy and a mimly vigour 
breathe from the whole. 

The two classes of motion un- 
der which Melodies might generally 
range, are the Bold and JuBiLAirr, or 
fast motion, and the DiaNTFiED and 
SoLEior, or slow motion. To the 
former appertain all Hymns of gratu- 
lation, expressive of confidence, and 
the common praise hymns ; to the lat- 
ter. Hymns on the attributes, descrip- 
tive, and those of a graver and more 
refiective cast. 

Of course, many are the shades oi 
motion, both between and around these 
two species, nor do we by any means 
pretend to prescribe for each distinct 
cat-egory. 

The simple outline is all that this bro- 
chure will permit. The intelligent stu- 
dent will however rightly interpret 
these suggestions for himself. 



XXXVII.— OF EXPRESSION. 

Without the ability to exhibit by gesture ot tone ^^^ ^«i^\Qra.^ q>^*»55^^ \ 
^ou/, its motion and affections would for e\eTTem»MiAMDiBa}LO^sR^ 



preoiable, and eacli generation of mankmd outwardly appear b 
many epbemeral automata. 

This eKliibition of the meutal characteristic a of any musical L 
sitiou, or the effect which it is capable of iuapiring, ia BtyB 

^Ixf R£BS10N. 



The Expression of sound, in Bccord- 
. Auioe with the feeling it contains or 
I may evoke, ia so thoroughly essential to 
Hie interest of both piece ritid porfonn- 
uioe, that without its obserrnnoe, aong 
ttaelf is unmeanin;;, luid ih jthin so much 
order in confiiaion. Much art is 
required to elTect thia, for Expression is 
of difficult attsinment, oycn sfter a 
complete subduement and control oior 
the voice ha« been obtaJned. 

To aeeura a correct melodial eiprea- 
■ion, the voice must neither drawl, thus 
running one Bound into the next, nor 
jet inddenly jerk itself from Note to 
Note; alwajs avoiding too tbat unhap- 
py method now so geueral in Hymn 
amging, of abruptly heaving the voioe 
wi^ a, swell like pulsation on (he mid- 
dle of a Note, or at its end if the Note he 
dotted, and then strlMng or throiviDg 
out the next sound m with a blov ; but 
with artisticid ease and an unexerted 
force, give to each Noto its full and even 
intonation. 

Let every word or syllable bo pro- 
nounced, not with a sing-song swaying 
motion, or vnlgar loudness i nor yet 
iVith a mineing nSfictation, but clearly 
end with due regard to the importance 
of the idea it represents, and the accent 
or emphasis it requires from its situation. 

Bat how much soever mochanically 
perfect the enmpoeitioQ may be de- 
urered, the most pohsbed performance 
lacking warmth of soul, has no charm. 

It ia tbe presence and colouring of 
the soul that lends life and sanctity to 
its uttjjraDoes. 

Without this there may issue sounds, 
but never music. A true perception 
and ^prebenaion of the feeling em- 
bodied is BO equally necessaiy to the 
perfect deliroij of melodic phrsaeologj, 
and the grannnatiaJ tueaning of tke 



words that the whole ii 
said to centre thereon. 

Correct intonation an 
meat, are doubtless indispetl 
the voualiat, but above all w^ 
must his mind be imbued j 
spirit and ehamcter of both tl 
and music he desiree to 
enfieavDur to render then 

No direction, farther thanl 
pointing out the natural metbcj^ 
ed by the true and independen 
such cases, will avail. 

It cannot, nor should il 
artificial tenor i that were i 
tion, often mockery. 

The true artist does no 
He appropriates to himself tl| 
feeling of the written se 
does not meraly assume 
pose, but ho is himself the q 
who is speaking ; the words ai 
OS really and effectually as if I 
originated with his own mind. V 
identiSed himself with the | 
which nt first produced the s 
and ho lets the feeling go il 
forth in sound. I 

Hia voioeis always and just I 
obedient to thia power, as h" 
mitted it to be. 

It weeps, it fires, it glows 






denfl 



breathes, bums, flows like al 
ripple ovar the calm aur" 
land Idke, or shakes the i^ 
with the majesty of its thundel 
and in Gne weaves and windfl 
and within the mazes of tbat f 
region, the human heart, sucl: 
enchantments, as may well ci . 
very will to welcome and hail I 
a bonduge. 

ot tM»i. oi ttift -met* « 



enguiaea ana coniroiieo, ana engenaers 
in all intelligent minds a like sympathy. 
We mention this, because a notion is 
abroad that a species of satis&ction is, 
and can be, produced from the united 
voices of a large congregation, despite 
the goodness or badness of the Music or 
its performance, thoiigh commonly re- 
ferred to both ; but it is obvious that 
the effect so produced, must be disasso- 
ciated from either. For instance, with 
regard to composition, it may be capable 
of expression or incapable. Coleridge 
relates of himself that he was once 
taken to an evening concert, where the 
performance was, he was assured, truly 
admirable. The first piece on the pro- 
gramme was a composition of Bossini's, 



given, 11 IS oovious rnai; ine ainerenee 
in point of power was purely that of 
capability* of expression. A like illus- 
tration would be applicable to its 
performance. 

No! an enthusiam, a rapture is 
needed, must inherit and spring from 
the inner depths of the heart, must 
stream over and sufiuse composition, 
voice, performance, as a mental current 
not inapt, but instinct with spirit; 
an odour of the imagination, mist-like 
rising, stealing and swathing round the 
whole being with a feeling as indis- 
cribable as fetscinating and permanently 
changeless. 

Such is the condition of mind requi- 
site for real expression. 
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The End. 
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